














HE room was old-fashioned, 
= a dark - walled parallelogram, 

the farthest end of which was 
seldom reached by the light which 
crept through the two small-paned 
windows. Overhead four huge 
rafters passed from side to side. 

The ledges beneath the windows 
formed wide seats, which were 
upholstered in somber corduroy. 
The mantel above the 
large fireplace was nar- 
row, high, a mere shelf, 
designed a century ago to 
hold the twin candlesticks 
and the snuffers on their 
silver tray. 

The occupant had 
wisely confined the fur- 
nishings to old-style ma- 
hogany in quaint Chip- 
pendale forms. The 
green-shaded student 
lamp on the desk under 
the heavy bronze chan- 
delier gave almost the 
only modern touch. Yet 
with all its gloom, the 
apartment was sitigularly 
homelike and restful. 

Perhaps this thought 
occurred to Parmelee, ’00, 
as he closed the door be- 
hind him, for his gaze 
swept slowly over the 
room, and he sighed once 
as he removed his cap and 
gown and laid them care- 
fully aside. He crossed 
to one of the windows, 
and sank back dispirit- 
edly against the cushions. 

Parmelee’s face, seen in 
the warm light of a late 
June afternoon, lost 
something of its usual 
paleness, but the serious 
lines about the mouth and 
the pathos of the deep-set 
brown eyes were accen- 
tuated. 

The face, on the whole, 
was strikingly handsome. 
The forehead under the 
dark hair was broad and 
high; the nose straight 
and fairly large; the 
mouth, despite its grave 
lines, seemed made for 
smiles; the chin was full and firm. Yet the 
expression now was one of weariness and 
melancholy. 

Through the open windows came faintly 
the strains of a waltz from the band in the 
college yard. Over the top of a vividly green 
chestnut-tree the western sky was beginning 
to glow with the colors of sunset. Now and 
then a student in cap and gown, or the more 
brilliant attire appropriate to class-day, hurried 


past the house ; but for the most the little street | 


was deserted and still. 

Parmelee had done his duty. He had con- 
scientiously taken part in all the exercises of 
the day, excepting only those about the tree. 
When the procession that had marched about 


the yard and cheered the buildings had dis-| 


solved, he had hurried away to his room, 
lonesome and down-hearted. 

Every one seemed so disgustingly happy! 
Fellows with nice mothers and pretty sisters, 
cousins or sweethearts appeared to flaunt them 


before Parmelee’s eyes; fellows hurrying off | his lunch. It was yet far from the dinner- 
to somebody’s spread thrust him unceremoni- | hour, he found. 


we his purchases was so large that for the 
veal i = = moment he was dismayed. Then he took 
ill : it in his arms and retraced his steps. 

‘|3 Back in his room, the first difficulty that 
i ip confronted him was the lack of a table- 
q cloth, but this was presently solved by 
| 
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| spreading two immense white bath-towels over 
the study table. Then he began the distribu- 
tion of the viands. 

The matter of table decoration was something 
of a problem, and in the solving of it he forgot 
his depression, and even whistled a tune while 
trying to decide whether to bank all the oranges 
tegether or to distribute them in a sort of border 
about the edge of the table. 

A few plates would have been an aid, but 


sentiments of distaste or pity, 
when, as was generally the case, 
the attractiveness of his counte- 
nance made them blind to his 
defect of form. Naturally fond 
of athletics, he believed himself 
barred from them. He made few 
acquaintances and no friends; no 
friends, that is, except one. 

Philip Schuyler and he had met 








THINGS HE HAD NEVER TOLD ANY ONE BEFORE. 


in their freshman year. Schuyler, refusing to | it was possible to do without them. The olives 
lee’s defenses, and the two had been insepa- | onthe point of the knife-blade from the narrow 
rable until shortly before the last Christmas | neck of their tall bottle. This difficulty was 
recess. Then they had quarreled. at last obviated by pouring off the brine and 
The cause had been such a tiny thing that | emptying the olives upon a sheet of letter- 
it is doubtful if either still remembered it.| paper. The canned meats and the glasses of 
Pride had prevented the reconciliation which | jellies and the tins of crackers he arranged with 
should have followed, and the two friends had | geometrical precision, forming stars, circles 
drifted widely apart. and diamonds in outline. The oranges formed 
Parmelee sometimes told himself bitterly |a pyramid in the center of the board, topped 
| that Schuyler had made the quarrel an excuse | with a bunch of vivid radishes. 
| for ending a companionship of which he was| Parmelee stood off and viewed the result, 
wearied. Schuyler had quickly found new | at first critically, then with approval. Dis- 
friends; Parmelee simply retired more deeply | placing the big armchair, he shoved the banquet- 
than before into his shell. It meant more to| table up to one of the windows, and set a 
him, that quarrel, than to Schuyler. He had | fiddle-backed mahogany chair before it. The 
lost the only real friend of his life. The wound | effect was incongruous, and he chuckled aloud. 
was a deep one, and it refused to heal. On| ‘“You’re the loneliest-looking chair I ever 
this day it ached more than it had for months. | saw!” he exclaimed. “Here, this is better.” 
Parmelee glanced at his watch, suddenly| He seized another chair and placed it at the 
| realizing that he was hungry. He had missed | opposite side of the table. 
“There, that balances. Besides, one should 
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well-cut black coat, white waistcoat and gray 
trousers. His dark eyes gleamed with kindli- 
ness and humor. 

He held his shining hat and his gloves in his 
hand, and looked questioningly about the room. 
Then the sound of Parmelee’s ablutions caught 
his ear, and he took a step forward. 

“Is there any one at home ?’”’ he called. 

Parmelee, in his shirt -sleeves, the water 
dripping from the end of his nose, came to the 

| inner doorway, the towel clutched desperately 
| in one hand, and stared with amazement. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, for this intrusion,” 
| the visitor said. “I knocked, and receiving no 
answer, took the liberty of entering unbidden. 
| We old graduates lay claim to many privileges 
on class-day, you know ; 
nothing is sacred to us.” 

He paused. Parmelee 
grasped the towel more 
firmly, as if it were a 
weapon of defense to be 
used against the invader, 
and nodded silently. His 
gaze fell on the banquet, 
and amazement gave way 
to dismay. 

“T escaped from my 
wife and daughter after 
much scheming,” contin- 
ued the visitor, “in order 
to slip down here and 
have a look at this room. 
I haven’t seen it for— 
well, not since I grad- 
uated, and that was 
twenty-nine years ago 
this month.” 

“Ah!” Parmelee had 
found his tongue. “You 
lived here while in col- 
lege?” 

“Four years. After I 
entered the law school I 
roomed in town. But 
don’t let me disturb you. 
I’ll just glance round a 
moment, if I may.” 

Parmelee’s courtesy 
came to the surface again. 
The visitor’s designs were 
plainly above suspicion. 
It was very awkward, 
but — 

“Certainly, sir; just 
make yourself at home. 
If you’ll pardon me for a 
moment, 1’ll get my coat 
on.” 

The visitor bowed dep- 
recatingly, and Parme- 
lee disappeared again. 
He reentered the study 
a moment later, to find 
that the visitor had laid 
|aside his hat and gloves, and, with hands 


be repelled, had won his way through Parme- | occasioned much bother by refusing to emerge | clasped behind him, was looking from a 


window across the vista of trees and roofs 
|at the sunset sky. He turned as Parmelee 
| approached, sighed, smiled apologetically, and 
waved a hand toward the view. 

“T have just accomplished a wonderful feat,” 
he said. “I have wiped out a quarter of a 
century.” 

Parmelee smiled politely. “I presume you 
| find things much changed?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes; but not here. That view is 
almost the same as it was when I sat in that 
window there, studying, reading, dreaming, 
just as we all will when we’re young; just as 
I dare say you have done many times.’’ 

“But I fancy, sir, your dreams came true.’’ 
| “My boy, none of our dreams ever come true 
just as we dream them. They couldn’t; they 
are much too grand. I have nothing to com- 
plain of and much to be happy for, but’”’—he 
| shook his head, smiling wistfully—“I’m not 
| the hero of those dreams.”’ 








ously out of the way with muttered apologies. Then he remembered that his boarding- 
He was so out of it all! He had no women-| house would be practically given over that 
folk to take care of, no friends to greet, no | evening toa spread. He shrank from the idea 
spreads to attend. Hewassimplyanonentity;| of facing the throng that would be present. 
merely “Parmelee, that hunchbacked fellow.” | The restaurants would be crowded. solitary 
That was Parmelee’s trouble. All his life | dinner in town was not attractive. The only 
he had been a “hunchback.” As a boy he | alternative was to go dinnerless, or—yes, he 
had often taken flight before the merciless gibes | could have something here in his room. He 
of his companions, too sick at heart to follow | smiled a trifle bitterly. 
his first impulse to stand and fight. “Tt will be Parmelee’s spread,” he said. 
When he had entered the preparatory school | He went out and turned his steps toward the 
he had enclosed himself in a shell of sensitive- avenue. In the store he surprised the clerk by 
ness, and had missed many a friendship that | the magnitude of his order. The whimsical 
might have been his. At college it had been | idea of having a spread of his own grew upon 
the same. He believed his deformity to be| him. The expense meant nothing to him. 
repelient to others, and credited them with When he was ready to return, the bundle of 





always make provision for the unexpected | “1 suppose it’s idle work, picturing the 
| future, dreaming of the great things we’re 


guest. Perchance the president or the dean 
may drop in.” 

He gave a final look at the repast and disap- 
peared into the bedroom atthe back. Presently 
the sound of splashing water told its own 
story. 
At that moment the house door slammed, 
footsteps sounded in the hall, and there was 
a knock at Parmelee’s door. But Parmelee, 
rioting at the basin in the back room, heard 
nothing. After an interval the knocking was 
repeated. Then the knob turned and the door 
opened. 

The visitor was a very erect, white-whiskered 
man of about fifty, possessing a degree of 
stoutness that set off to the best advantage his 


| going to do,”” answered Parmelee, soberly ; 
| “but—it’s hard not to.’’ 
| “No, no, don’t think that!’ The visitor 
| laid a hand for a moment on Parmelee’s shoul- 
der, then darted a quick look of surprise at the 
place his fingers had touched. Parmelee saw 
it, and a wave of color dyed his face. But the 
other continued after a pause that was almost 
imperceptible. “ Don’t think that, my boy. 
Life wouldn’t be half what it is without 
dreams. And who knows? Perhaps yours 
are destined to come true. I hope they will.” 
“They never have,” said Parmelee, bitterly. 
The older man smiled. “But there’s time 
yet.” He turned and walked slowly about 
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the apartment, nodding his head now and then, 
viewing the dark rafters as he might have viewed 
old friends, and putting his head in the bedroom 
door, but declining Parmelee’s invitation to enter. 

Reminiscences came to his mind, and he told 
them lightly, entertainingly. He stood for sev- 
eral moments in front of the empty fireplace, and 
sighed again as he turned away. 

He moved toward where he had laid his hat 
and gloves. “I left word with my wife to tell 
my son to come here for me, but I don’t see 
him.” He picked up his hat and looked out into 
the street. “He took part in the tree exercises ; 
he would have to change his clothes afterward, 
and that would take some time. I dare say if I 
walk up the street I shall meet him.” 

Parmelee struggled in silence with his reserve ; 
then he said: 

“J—I wish you’d wait here for him, sir. You 
see, it’s just possible that you might miss him if 
you went.” 

“But yon’re certain I sha’n’t be in the way? 
Your guests will not arrive for a while?” 

“T’m not expecting any one, sir.”’ 

‘Indeed!’ The visitor glanced at the banquet 
and looked puzzled. “Pardon me; I thought you 
were giving a small spread. I shall be very glad 
to remain if I’m not in your way.” 

He laid aside his hat and took a seat. 
Parmelee retired to the window and frowned 
at the banquet. Of course he had not been 
asked to explain it, but no other course seemed 
possible; the’ situation was ridiculous. He 
would make a clean breast of it.. Somehow it 
did not seem difficult to tell things to the kind- 
faced stranger. 

“T dare say you think I’m crazy,” he said, 
“with all that stuff spread out there and—and 
nobody coming, but —’”’ And then he explained 
things, although not very lucidly, for he was 
disturbed by a realization of the absurdity of the 
affair. But the visitor seemed to understand, 
and when Parmelee had ended, he exclaimed, 
with concern : 

“‘Why, then I’ve been keeping you from your 
supper!’ And no lunch, you say? I’d no idea, 
I assure you—” He seized his hat again. 
Parmelee sprang to his feet. 

“No, no, I’m not in the least hungry! That 
is, I’m in no hurry.” 

The older man hesitated. 

“But if you’ve had no lunch, you must be 
starved! Indeed, I’m sure you must be! I can 
appreciate your condition in a measure, for my 
own lunch was a sorry affair, although I did get 
a few bites. Don’t let me keep you a moment 
longer.” 

“But—but —” exclaimed Parmelee. The vis- 
itor paused with his hand on the door-knob. 
“Perhaps—you must be hungry yourself, and 
—if you wouldn’t mind the lack of knives and 
forks—and plates—I’d be awfully glad —” 

“Well, really now, I’ve half a mind to accept;’’ 
langhed the other. “The truth is, I’m as hungry 
asa bear. These boarding-houses on class-day —” 
He shook his head expressively. “You are sure 
I’m not taking some one else’s place?” . 

“No, indeed,””.answered Parmelee. “The fact 
is, I set that chair there for you half an hour 
ago.” 

“For me?” inquired the visitor. 

“Well, for the unexpected guest. You see, 
sir, the one chair looked so lonely. Have you 
room enough? Shall I move the desk out a 
bit? It’s awkward having no plates—or forks 
—or anything. If you will take this penknife, 
sir? And—waita moment! The very thing!’ 

Parmelee excitedly seized two old blue plates 
from over the mantel, dusted them on a corner 
of the nearest bath-towel, and presented one to 
the guest. 

“Queer I didn’t think of these, isn’t it? I 
think you’ll find that sliced chicken very fair. 
Do you eat olives? I’ve never tried cold Saratoga 
chips myself, but they look rather good.” 

He proffered one article after another in a very 
fever of hospitality. In his eagerness he distrib- 
uted the olives impartially over the whole board 
and brought the piece de résistance, the pyra- 
mid of oranges, tumbling into ruins. 

The guest laid down his pocket-knife and 
looked gravely across at his host. 

“Is—is anything the matter?” faltered Par- 
melee : 

“T must refuse to go on until I see you eating 
something.” 

“Oh!” Parmelee blushed and seized a tin of 
potted turkey at random. After that the ban- 
quet progressed finely. The unexpected guest did 
full justice to the repast, and the unaccustomed 
host remembered his own hunger and satisfied 
it. More than that, he forgot his shyness and 
was radiantly happy. And after a while, 
when the last of the strawberries had disap- 
peared, he suddenly found himself telling, in 
the most natural way in the world, things that 
he had never told any one before, except, perhaps, 
Philip Schuyler. He stopped short in the middle 
of a sentence in sudden embarrassment. 

“And so your deformity, such a little thing 
as it is, has worked all this—this misery?” 
mused the guest. “Dear, dear, such a pity, my 
boy! So unnecessary !’’ 

“Unnecessary ?” faltered Parmelee. 

“Surely. You’ve been so mistaken when you 
have credited all kinds of unpleasant sentiments 
to people. They can’t care any the less for you 


because your back is not as straight as theirs. 
The fault has been yours, my boy; you haven’t 
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given people a chance to get near to you. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
You’ve | you wouldn’t mind joining us? I’d like you to 
held them off at arm’s length all your life. Take | meet Phil’s mother and sister. It—it might 


my advice. After this go out among them; 
forget your suspicions, and see for yourself if 
I’m not right. When God put a hump between 
your shoulders He made up for it in some other 
‘way, you may depend upon that. And although 
I’ve known you but an hour, I think I know 
wherein the Lord has made it up to you. But 
I’m not going to tell you; it might make you 
vain.” 

Parmelee raised his own eyes to the smiling 
ones across the table. 

“J don’t think you need have any apprehen- 
sions on that score, sir,” he said, a trifle 
unsteadily. 

“Well, perhaps not. 
little more vanity. 
said, and if you can, act on it.” 

“J will,” answered the other, earnestly. “And 
I’m—I’m very grateful. I don’t think I ever 
—looked at it quite that way, you see.” 

“T’m certain you never have. And another 
thing; I wouldn’t be too quick to bring in a 
verdict in the case of that friend you’ve told 
me of. I think when you learn the truth you'll 
find you’ve done him an injustice. And forgive 
me if I hurt you, my boy, but I think you’ve 
been more to blame than he has. It seems to me 
that you were the one to take the first step 
toward reconciliation. Well, I really must 
be going to hunt up my family. They’ll think 
I’m lost. I don’t know what’s happened to 
Philip, I’m sure.” 

“Philip?” asked Parmelee, quickly. 

“My son,” answered the visitor, proudly. 
“He graduates this spring. Philip Schuyler. 
Perhaps you’ve met him ?” 

aT wi 


There was a knock at the door. Parmelee 


I dare say you need a 


But think over what I’ve | i 





drew himself up very straight, perhaps to give 
the lie to the pallor of- his face. 

“Come in!’ he called, and the door 
swung open. 

The youth who confronted them 
looked with white, set face from one 
tothe other. There was an instant of 
awkward silence, Then, “Father!” 
he exclaimed, in a low voice. 

“Why, Philip, what’s the mat- 
ter?” Parmelee’s guest moved 
quickly to the door. “Did you think 
I was lost?” 

The son laughed uneasily. 

“TI didn’t know you were coming 
here ; I only learned it from mother 
a few minutes ago.” It sounded 
like an apology, and the older man 


“But was there—any reason why 
I shouldn’t have come here, Phil ?’”’ 

Philip Schuyler glanced from his 
father to Parmelee’s set face, then 
dropped his eyes. 

“Of course not, sir,” he replied. 
“It was only that I didn’t know 
but I’d miss you. Such a crowd in 
town!” he muttered. 

“That’s all right, then,” said his 
father. . “And now I want to make 
you acquainted with a friend of 
mine. I’ve only had the honor of 
calling him such for an hour or so; but two 
persons can become pretty well in 
that time, especially over the table,” he added, 
smiling. “Phil, this is—but, dear me, I don’t 
know your name!”’ 

“John Parmelee,”’ answered his host. 

“Ah, Phil, this is Mr. Parmelee, who has been 
exceedingly kind and has ministered to my 
wants, outward and inward. I want you to 
know him. Somehow I have an idea you two 
youngsters will get on together. Mr. Parmelee, 
this is my son, Philip.” 

Philip bowed without moving from his place 
at the door. Parmelee gave a gulp and strode 
forward, his hand outstretched. 

“We— we're not new acquaintances, Mr. 
Schuyler,”’ he said. 

“Ah!” The older man watched while the two 
shook hands constrainedly. “Ah!” herepeated. 
It was a. very expressive word as he uttered it, 
and Parmelee, glancing at his face, saw that he 
understood the situation. The two unclasped 
their hands, and for amoment viewed each other 
doubtfully. 

“Tf you know each other, that makes simpler 
the request I was about to make,” said Par- 
melee’s guest. “I want Mr. Parmelee to come 
and make us a visit for a week or so, Phil. I 
think the North Shore sunshine will take some 
of that white out of his face. Just see if you 
can’t persuade him, won’t you?” 

He turned away toward the window. Thetwo 
at the doorway looked at each other for an instant 
in silence. Then Philip Schuyler put out his 
hand, and Parmelee grasped it. 

“You’ll come?” asked Philip, softly. Par- 
melee nodded. 

“Tf you want me.’’ 

“Of course Ido! And, I say, Jack, it’s—it’s 
all right now, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Phil; it was never anything else,” 
answered Parmelee, a trifle huskily. The two 
gripped hands silently, smilingly, and turned to 
Mr. Schuyler. . 





“Are you ready, dad ?”” 
“Eh? Oh, yes. And, Mr. Parmelee, perhaps | 








be a good chance to test the value of my advice, 


are a feeble old 
woman. Nadanah is 
distant six days’ 


storms of Gitche-Gumee [Lake Superior]?” 

“T know the way,” said the old squaw. “I pad- 
died it in eight days long ago. I can paddle it in 
ten, for I am not so old as some tell.’’ 

“You paddled it with my father in the stern 
long ago, mother. He was a strong man. Stay 
for this winter, and I will go with you in the 
spring ; but now the fall fishing has begun, and 
I must stay here to lay up a winter store for my 
family. Do not leave us; the papooses will miss 
you, Nokomis,” for so her own children had 
called her since the birth of her first grandchild. 

Nokomis means grandmother, and is a title 
coveted by squaws. 

“T have visited in your cabin a full year, my 
son, and I came meaning to visit for but three 
moons. Now must I go to my home. There I 
have two sons and a daughter, with their families, 
and many papooses look for Nokomis. They will 
think me dead if I delay longer.” 

“T fear they will never see Nokomis if she starts 
alone in September,” replied the young man. 







“ GREAT SPIRIT, MASTER OF LIFE, 
. » + I PRAY THEE GRANT NOKOMIS 
TEN DAYS OF FAIR WEATHER.” 
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“That will be as the Great Spirit ordains, my 
son. My heart calls me to Nadanah.” 

In truth, old Nokomis was homesick, as she 
told the missionary afterward. She would talk 
freely with him, although he could not convert 
her, as he remarked in telling me the tale. She 
had been born and bred at Nadanah, some sixty 
miles eastward of Duluth; there she had been 
wedded, there her children had all been born, and 
there her husband, Osseeo, one of the foremost 
chiefs of the band, had died of wounds received 
in repelling a raid of the Sioux. 

It was from the Ojibway village near the old 
Hudson Bay store at Fort William in Canada, 
whither her youngest son had migrated, that she 
started, quite ignoring the remonstrances of her 
friends. None would force her to stay, for their 
sense was that so old and wise a woman, with 
no household duties to restrain her, was entitled 
to freedom of action. 

If she was indeed crazy, then she was still less 
to be compelled, for the insane are controfled or 
inspired by the Manitou, or Great Spirit. So the 
family helped her pack her small store of provi- 
sions, with her blankets, in the tiny canoe; then 
she glided down the river to calls of “Farewell, 
Nokomis, farewell!” from those who did not 
expect to see her ever again; and soon she 
vanished in the haze of the September morning. 

That night Nokomis had paddled twenty miles 
when she drew her canoe out on a sandy beach 
near Thunder Cape, ate of her fish and wild rice 
cake, and crawled under the canoe for shelter. 
She longed for a cup of tea, but reserved her tiny 
store for the coming days when she should be 
nigh to sinking under fatigue. 

With the first streak of dawn she rose, ate a 
breakfast, and then carried her canoe to the edge 
of the green water. There she knelt on the sandy 


| beach and lifted her hands toward heaven. 


“Great Spirit, Master of Life,” she said, “‘thou 
hast made everything,—the air, the water and 
Nokomis. ‘Thou canst control everything thou 
hast made. I pray thee grant Nokomis ten days 
of fair weather.” 

She carefully placed her canoe all afloat, 
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eh?” Parmelee hesitated for a moment, then 
took up his gown. 
“Thank you, sir, I think it might,” he said. 








stepped in, shoved 
it farther out by 
pushing on the sand 
with her paddle, 
then squatted near 
the middle and pad- 
died westward, 
keeping within easy 
view of the forbid- 
ding and craggy 
shore, of which she knew every landmark. 

After that the vast lake was very calm for 
three days and two nights, and as the shore was 
plainly to be seen by moon and stars, she did not 
leave the canoe for all that time. In it she ate 
her scanty meals, slept her snatches of light 
sleep, and paddled with wise slowness of exertion 
whenever she was awake. 

A draft of air too faint to crumple the water 
wafted her on her way. And, waking or sleep- 
ing, she had clear visions of her youth, and 
often smiled happily in seeing her husband, or in 
beholding her wonderful first-born in her arms, or- 
in gazing proudly on that child of her child whose 
birth gave her the honorable title of Nokomis. 

In the evening of the fourth day out her 
fatigue was such that she thought it would be 
wise for her to spend the night ashore; so she 
landed on a gravel beach, found a sheltered spot 
beneath the cliff, and went to sleep there. 

In the morning Nokomis felt that the time had 





come to consume a little of her tea, so she took 
her hatchet and went along the shore seeking 
dry driftwood from which to get kindling. And 
there she came upon a veritable fortune in good 
things, all hauled up higher than the débris of 
the hull of some vessel that had been wrecked 
weeks earlier on that lonely shore. There were 
boxes of water-soaked crackers, barrels of salt 
beef and pork and flour, whole boxes of tea 
that seemed unwet inside; clothing, mattresses, 
blankets in abundance, all obviously abandoned. 
Probably the wrecked crew had hauled these 
things up, and been unable to take them away. 

Now she dared eat freely and drink as much 
tea as pleased her,—for she found great store of 
tea and flour perfectly dry in the center of the 
packages,—so she split up boxes for a fire and 
made a hearty breakfast. Then she joyfully 
chose such things as would be most useful on 
her journey, and a whole box of tea that seemed 
to have been untouched by the water. 

But in the midst of her packing, she saw a boat 
coming from the west. It landed near her, and 
five white fishermen stepped ashore. 

“T declare!”’ exclaimed one of the men. “An 
old squaw! What are you doing here, Noko?’’ 
he demanded in Ojibway. 

Nokomis was frightened, supposing they were 
the owners of the goods. But she explained her 
journey and the finding of the wreck. 

“Tt is all right, Noko,” said the man. “Take 
all the goods you can. They belong to you by 
right of discovery. You are a plucky old squaw 
to brave Lake Superior in a little canoe. Here, 
boys! Let us help Nokomis off.” 

The men all helped to load the canoe according 
to her directions, and they feared she would 
swamp it with her freight. But she had caleu- 
lated wisely, and left herself three inches of 
free-board after she got into the little craft. 

Again Nokomis voyaged day and night. But 
at Rabbit-Skin-Blanket Point she went ashore 
near the hut of an Ojibway family with whom 
she had formerly visited. 

These friends tried to persuade her to remain 
with them, and await the passing of some vessel 
that would take her far on her course; but she 
answered : 

“No, I asked the Great Spirit for ten days of 
fine weather, and he has already granted me 
seven days, besides other great good fortune. It 
would be ungrateful of me to stop.” And having 
rested for eight hours, she went on. 

So Nokomis journeyed on for nearly three 
days more, now resting overnight on the beach. 
But on the morning of the tenth day she knew 
that she was still far from Nadanah, and on the 
afternoon of that day she saw heavy black clouds 
hanging low over the horizon. They rose swiftly. 
A storm seemed near. Nokomis went ashore 
with all speed, unloaded her canoe, pulled it up 
under the shelter of the pine-trees and ate her 
supper. In the gathering darkness she knelt 
upon the beach and prayed: 

“Great Spirit! Old Nokomis is alone and 
weary and feeble. I long to see my children 
and grandchildren. Grant me but five more days 
of fair weather.” Then, trustingly, she crawled 
under the canoe and slept while the storm roared 
by. She awoke to find the sun shining brightly, 
and great joy filled her heart. 

For five days more she kept on her course 
without once landing, although she had to cover 





| herself warmly to arrest deadly chilling on the 
| cold, clear nights of that season. On the fifth 
afternoon she saw the Apostle Islands, a blue 
haze in the distance, but she was too exhausted 
to paddle more that day. 








So she went ashore, kindled a fire, and lay 
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down with her back to it to rest. The fire tum- 
bled apart, a coal flew on her skirt, and she awoke 
from sleep to find herself enveloped in flames. 

Instantly she sprang into the lake and quenched 
the fire, but her back was burned severely and 
her sufferings were intense. She did not weep, 
but she blamed herself in a prayer to the Master 
of Life for having been so careless in regard to 
the enterprise in which she had been so much 
favored, and asked him still to aid her. Then 
she went about aiding herself. 

She opened a bottle of bear’s grease, took a 
muskrat skin, which she had wrapped about her 
feet in the canoe, rubbed quantities of the grease 
upon the skin and bound it upon her back, tying 
a blanket about her to cover up the burned waist. 

It was impossible for her to continue the 
journey next day, for fatigue and suffering had 
completely exhausted her. She stood or sat or 
lay on the beach with her. eyes always on the 
blue speck in the distance. 

The next dawn she rose and prepared herself a 
strong cup of tea. For the last time she packed 
her goods inte the canoe, and resumed her 
journey. Gradually the blue haze became a dim 
outline, changing into form, until the islands 
stood out clearly before her. 

Tears of joy coursed down her cheeks, and the 
feeble hands trembled more than ever as the 
canoe turned from the main lake and entered 
the channel leading to Nadanah Island. In half 
an hour the eanoe grated on the beach. Nokomis 





VER the wall of pines that 
rimmed the farm the morn- 
ing sky was brightening. 
The flames from the burning house 
had subsided; the ruins had 
crashed together with showers of sparks. Under 
the live-oaks were gathered the Morris family 
and their nearest neighbors amid such house- 
hold goods as had been saved. 

The mother was weeping softly, not so much 
over the loss of the house, as because it had been 
decided that her boy, Nicholas, must stay and 
raise the crops while the rest of the family 
returned to the North. She thought he was too 
young, at eighteen, to take care of himself. 

With only the negro, Ted, to cook for him,,. 
he would live like a savage, she feared; and he 
would lose heart at being so much alone. Mrs. 
Fouchee sought to comfort the mother by express- 
ing her intention of being neighborly to Nicholas. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Morris gave Mr. Fouchee his 
reason for leaving the farm with perfect confi- 
dence to his son. 
was intelligent, he had stood well at the agricul- 
tural college, and he had had plenty of practical 
training on the home farm. 

As for the boy, he was elated. To be left his 
own master, a thousand miles from home, with 


land, mule, horse, barns, implements, seeds, and | coming. 


a field-hand under him was a delightful responsi- 
bility! He could not look with any sorrow on 
the ruins of his father’s house. From those 
smoking ashes his independenee had risen, like a 
phenix, with wide-spread wings. 

“Ted, from now on I’m your boss!” he called 
to the negro, with a mixture of fun and dignity ; 
and Ted expressed himself well-pleased. Then 
Nicholas raised his gun above his head,—he had 
saved it first from the fire,—and greeted the rising 
sun with a whoop of joy. 

“Put down that gun, my boy!” called his 
father. “You ought to be flourishing a hoe.” 

Thegun orthe hoe? This became the problem 
to Nicholas in the first weeks of i 
Every morning they both lay to his hand; he 
had the choice to make between them. 

Those who have handled both hoe and gun 
will agree that the gun is the more enticing. The 
hoe carries you out into the hot field to unvaried 
toil that is likely to tire the back. The gun takes 
you through the glimmering pine woods, and 
along breezy hillsides where the broomsedge 
waves, and down the dim branch bottoms where 
magnolias grow, great and cool and ever green. 
The hoe will promise you a corn harvest in the 
fall, perhaps ; the gun will assure you a savory 
roast of quail for your supper—perhaps. 

Sometimes the one would win Nicholas for 
the day, sometimes the other. A strict account 
would have shown that gradually Nicholas rather 
concentrated his energies upon the gun. 

To tell the truth, he made rather a jolly life of 
his bachelorhood. His mother’s fears for his 
good spirits were unfounded. His first act, after 
“fixing up” the small outhouse, which was now 
his dwelling, was to invite all the Fouchees and 
their pretty visitor, Miss Coralie, to a house- 
warming. In a big iron kettle, on a fire kindled 
out-of-doors, Ted cooked a famous “perloo”— 
a seasoned dish of rice and chicken and game. 

“Ain’t we givin’ a serumptious pahty, me an’ 
mah boss ?”” inquired Ted, and the guests cheered 
him with hearty assent. 

Miss Coralie, indeed, who came fronr Charles- 
ton, and knew something of the delights of 
society, declared it was the nicest party she had 
ever attended. Nicholas was elated; he would 
not let his guests depart before midnight. 
Perhaps the greatest objection to farming, from 
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tried to pull it ashore far enough to keep it from 
floating away, but she was too weak. She could 
see her son’s house, but not a soul about it. She 
cried out for some one to come and help her, 
trying vainly to send her voice so far. 

Once more she must unload the canoe, and to | 
her extreme weariness was added a fear that | 
death had taken her son and his family, for her 
aged eyes could not make out any smoke from 
his chimney. But her tenacity did not fail; she 
would run the risk of dying right there rather 
than run any risk of the canoe’s floating away 
with the precious presents she had brought so far. 

At last Nokomis was free to totter to her son’s 
house. She threw open the door of the cabin, 
and sank exhausted at the threshold. The family, 
who had been drowsing inside, hastened to her. 

They lifted Nokomis upon the couch. She 
burst into a hysterical fit of sobbing. It was 
some time before she could explain her arrival to 
the astonished family, but little by little she told 
the story of her voyage. ‘They dressed her 
wounds and put her to bed. 

As night came on, the wind increased to a gale ; 
the black clouds lowered, and rain and hail beat 
upon the log hut. 

“You reached home just in time, mother,” | 
said her son. “This is the beginning of the fall | 
storm. We shall have a straight week of it.” 

But Nokomis, raising her shrunken hands to 
heaven, said, “Great Spirit! I thank thee for 
guiding feeble old Nokomis safe home.” 








After one of these hunts, Gracie 
would not do very well at the plow- 
ing, and Ted and the mule came 
along rather slowly with it alone. 

Certainly Nicholas was not lazy. 
He was particularly energetic in 
fighting forest fires on his neighbors’ land. He 
owed them a good turn since the burning of his 
father’s house. 

The Fouchees had a good deal of “rough” —land 
that had not been burned over for a year or two, 
and where dead-wovod and dry grass were plenti- 
ful. When a fire gets out on a “rough,” it is nip 
and tuck as to whether man can get the best of it. 
All hands turn out to fightit. ‘There was enough 
excitement in the work for Nick’s enjoyment. 
He liked to prove himself an able woodsman, a 
cool - headed director of negro workmen, and a 
neighborly fellow, generous of his own time. 

“T like to beat these Georgia fellows on their 
own ground,” he confided to his South Carolinian 
friend, Miss Coralie. 

“Meanwhile, you are spending so much time 
that they may beat you on your own ground,’’ 
she suggested. 

“How do you mean ?”’ he asked. 

“Isn’t your business to farm?” said she. 
hear you are a scientifically educated farmer.” 

“So Iam. That’s the reason I have some 
leisure. Brain-work saves hand labor. I lay out 
Ted’s work intelligently, and no time is lost,” 
explained Nick, highly satisfied with himself. 

Miss Coralie began asking questions, revealing 
the lamentable ignorance of the city girl in all 
things agricultural. Nicholas treated her to a} 
sound, clear lecture on facts and methods, rather 
agreeably surprised himself to find that he 
remembered his college lore so well. 

Miss Coralie, when he had finished, assured him 
that he had been very interesting in his subject ; 
but Mr. Fouchee, who had overheard him, made 
some rather uncomplimentary comments after 
Nick’s departure. 

“Those colleges would be all right if they 
didn’t make the chaps so conceited,” said Mr. 
Fouchee. “Nick has been so no ’count and 
trifling lately that I’ve got after him about it. 
It’s no manner of use, however. When I told 
him he wouldn’t make his crop unless he tended | 
it better, he up and criticized my old-fashioned 
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methods. I reckon it is getting rather old- 
fashioned to look after your own business.” 

The assembled young Fouchees energetically 
defended their favorite Nick ; only Miss Coralie 
looked a little sorry and said nothing. 

Niek was pleasantly engaged in stretching a 
eoonskin to dry on his stable door when a small 
darky ambled up on a big mule, bringing a 
letter. He told Nicholas he had ridden up from 
Marmington, in the lower end of the county, from 
Judge Ryting’s plantation; he was on his way 
to town, and would stop on his return, the next 
morning, totake Mr. Morris’s answer to the judge. 

Nicholas finished his task to his satisfaction, 
and then read the letter. “It ran as follows: 


Mr. Nicholas Morris. My dear sir. Ever since | 
I have known of your presence in the county I | 
have been intending to call upon you, but I have | 
not yet found the opportunity. Next week Thurs- | 
day or Friday, if you can be at home, I promise | 
myself the pleasure of making your acquaintance. | 

I have heard from Professor Engelmann [this 
was Nick’s instructor in agricultural chemistry at 
the college] that you are thoroughly competent to | 
advise us down here on the newer methods of | 
farming. It is greatly to our advantage that you | 
have come among us. We are sadly behind the 
times, as you must have already observed. I am 
myself a constant experimenter on my plantation, | 
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and the laughing-stock, as any one will tell you, 
of my conservative neighbors. Would it trouble 
you too much, before I have the pleasure of visit- 
ing your model little farm, to answer a few of my 
more urgent questions? 


Then followed inquiries as to the fertilization 
of cotton and the cultivation of corn. Many of 
them seemed to Nicholas rather elementary. 
The judge’s style was so courteous, however, and 
the event on the whole so flattering that Nick 
went well pleased to his cabin, to answer the 
letter at once, and to the best of his ability. 

As he wrote he began to grow uncomfortable. 

“Td better practise what I preach!” he 
muttered. “If the old gentleman should ride up 
to-day to inspect my ‘model little farm’ he’d be 
rather surprised at the looks of things.” 

He threw down his pen and betook himself to 
the field to see what Ted was about. 

Ted was asleep in the tremulous shade of the 
flowering sassafras on the purple borders of 
the woods, The mule, unhitched, roamed near, 
and nibbled such young shoots as he could find. 
The plowing was not half-done. 

“This is what happens when a farmer writes 
letters instead of looking after his men!” said 
Nick, in high disgust. He felt rather angry 
with Judge Ryting for taking up his time. 
With plainly spoken words, he roused Ted and 
sent him to mend a broken-down fence, then 
hitched up the mule and undertook to finish the 
plowing himself. When he held the handles 
steadily and the share slipped through the light 
earth with ease to man and mule, Nicholas could 
not help making a favorable comparison between 
this farming land and that which he had left 
in the North. It put him into good humor with 
the work, and he stuck to it for the rest of the 
day. 

That night he finished his letter to Judge 
Ryting, cordially urging that gentleman to make 
the promised visit. “I shall be at home both 





days,” he wrote, “as I am very busy on my | 
And he considered how busy he should 


place.” 








SHE BLUSHED A LITTLE. 
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have to be in order to bring his place in some 
measure up to his visitor’s expectation. 

A little vanity with a good deal of energy behind 
it will work surprisingly. Nick spared neither 
himself nor Ted that week, and the face of his 
land took on an aspect wonderfully improved. 
He declined to go fox-hunting; he was in the 
“push of plow-time.” He ate bacon for his 
supper instead of broiled quail; and for once, 
when he went to Sunday dinner at his neighbors, 
he failed to take Mrs. Fouchee the usual wild 
turkey or lake-trout. At night he was too tired 
for any merrymaking whatsoever. 

The young Fouchees and Coralie asked each 
other in amazement what had come over Nick ; 
but they had the habit of admiring him, and they 
now cordially admired his industry. The boys 
would come over in the morning and linger about, 
preferring to hear Nick rail at the reluctant Ted 
than to hearken to the bay of their hounds. 

Coralie, also, when she went riding with Mr. 
Fouchee, would often leave him directing his 
field-hands, while she cantered over to the border 
of Nick’s farm for the pleasure of seeing him so 
hard at work. Her dark eyebrows would be 
arched wide with surprise, her whole face 
expressive of childlike wonder. 

“ And I thought you eared only for hunting 
and shooting and daneing,’’ she 
would say. 

“There are times for work and 
times for play,” Nick would reply, 
calmly. 

Then, perhaps, he would remem- 
ber the coming of Judge Ryting, 
who expected little less than perfec- 
tion of the young Northern farmer, 
and the thought would sober him. 

The judge, however, did not come 
that week. He wrote instead, put- 
ting off his visit on account of his 
farm-work, and giving such an 
account of all that was going on at 
his plantation that it made Nicholas 
feel rather cross. It seemed his 
disciple in agriculture was getting 
somewhat ahead of him. He was 
glad of another week’s. respite, hired 
a second hand, grew sterner with 
poor Ted and, for that matter, with 
himself. 

By this time he could not cross his 
field without viewing it with the 
. eyes of the courteously inquiring 
»; Judge Ryting. He began to feel 
‘ eurious.as to how his visitor would 
look. Knowing Miss Coralie: hac 
». Visited near Marmington, he asked 

=> her the next time she drew rein.on 
the margin of his field if she knew 
Judge Ryting. Her face lighted 
up; she blushed a little. 
» “Yes, I know him!” she ex- 
claimed. “Do you?” : 

“T’ve been corresponding with 
him, and he’s coming to see me. 
What kind of man is he?” 

“Oh, a charming man! You 
will like him. - He’s devoted to 
farming,” she called back as she 
rode away, “and so successful !’’ 

“T just know I’ll be barely able 
to stand him!” muttered Nicholas, 
and he went back to his work with 
the resolve that he would produce 
something for that Southerner to admire. 

“How did you like the judge?” Coralie inquired 
a few days later. 

“He didn’t come. He put it off again.” 

“Well, it’s very hard for him to get away.” 

“He seems to have no idea that another fellow 
may have something to do besides looking up 
answers to his questions in the books.” 

‘“Why don’t you put him off, if it’s too much 
trouble?” 

“Well, it’s all interesting enough to me, when 
it comes to that,” replied Niek, rather more 
good-humoredly. “Besides, he is so very polite, 
I hate to be less so. How old is he, anyway?” 

“T don’t know him so well as that,” sail 
Coralie, evasively. “I couldn’t ask him his age.”’ 

The spring stole languorously over the pine 
woods country. Green, hot summer took its 
place, and plants grew as if touched with magic. 
On Nick’s farm the crops had a start of whieh 
he was justly proud. Neighbors saw it and 
remarked: “Work willtell! Elbow-grease pays 
every time! The grass doesn’t get the man who 
is up soon in the mornin’ !’”’ 

At Sunday dinner with the Fouchees one day, 
Nicholas said to Coralie, “ Your friend, Judge 
Ryting, is a fraud. He never came to see me 
after all his letters.” 

“Whois Judge Ryting ?” inquired Mr. Fouchee. 
Nieholas told the family about his correspondence. 
It appeared that the Fouchees, who were not 
acquainted down Marmington way, had never 
heard of the gentleman. 

“T mean to know him,” said Nick. “To-morrow 
I’m going half-way to Marmington to buy a mule, 
and I mean to ride on down and look up my 
farmer friend.” 

“He’ll be so pleased !’”” murmured Coralie. 

After dinner, when the family settled on the 
breezy back piazza, she called Nicholas into 
the cool and shaded front parlor, where she had 
He rode away afterward 
without seeing the Fouchees again, sending them 
his good-bys by the young lady. His face was 














flushed, there was a frown between his eyes as 
he cantered home ; yet a smile twitched about his 
lips, as if in spite of himself. When he opened 
his own gate from his saddle and rode on through 
his cotton-field, which looked like a vast garden 
of hollyhocks in full blossom, his face relaxed 
and he laughed aloud. If he could forgive her, 
surely the rest of us can—even if we have our 
doubts about the methods she employed. 











“Nick hasn’t been to Marmington, after all,” 

remarked Mr. Fouchee to his guest, a few days 
later. 
“Do you know why, sir?” inquired Miss 
Coralie, setting her lips in curves of gravity. “It 
is because I am the man who wrote the letters. 
I know it was rather mean to deceive Nicholas 
so, but I’m glad I did it. Expecting the judge 
has made him find himself.” 








INCE the publication of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes’s will there has sprung up 
throughout the United States a new 

curiosity in regard to life at Oxford. Hitherto 

the interest of most Americans in the ancient 
university has been superficial; the place has 
had for them merely a historic name. Now, 
however, that each State in the Union may 
send thither, year after year, two of its most 
promising young men, it is natural that through- 
out this country young men should have a keen 
curiosity about the place. For these Oxford 
scholarships may be used to supplement our 

American educational opportunities, and give to 

a few more boys the coveted chance of a liberal 

education. The teaching at Oxford is not better 

than it is in many American colleges, but it is 
of excellent quality, and a youth of sturdy 

patriotism, however much he might prefer a 

home training, will know how to get the benefits 

of the ancient university without being Angli- 
cized in the process. 

The terms of Mr. Rhodes’s will are so well 
known that they need be here only briefly 
summarized. Two three-year scholarships, of 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, are provided for 
each State and Territory—although the trustees 
may at their discretion withhold either or both 
of these scholarships from any particular Terri- 
tory. The scholar shall take up his residence at 
Oxford within six months after his election, and 
his scholarship shall be payable to him from the 
time when he begins his residence. The terms of 
residence of the two scholars from a State shall 
not exactly coincide; there shall never be more 
than one vacancy to be filled at a time. 

As to the method of selecting the representa- 
tives, the testator’s specifications seem puzzling. 
By his instructions, the marking for the assign- 
ment of scholarships is to be as follows: Three- 
tenths for literary and scholastic attainments, 
two-tenths for ability in manly outdoor sports, 
three-tenths for qualities of manhood, such as 
truth, courage and unselfishness, and two-tenths 
for qualities of leadership. 

The candidate’s proficiency in the first of these 
four requirements is to be tested by examination, 
which is of course practicable enough. But 
when it is stated that the marks for the second 
and third qualifications are to be determined by 
the ballot of the candidate’s fellow students, and 
for the fourth by the recommendation of the head 
master of his school, the difficulties are obvious. 
Each State has many schools, and some States 





have colleges in addition to the schools. With 
all these institutions presenting each 
one its candidate for the honor, who 
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to the colleges, and the university, although it 
has its vice-chaneellor and other officers, is now 
hardly more than an abstraction. It provides 
the examinations and it confers the degree; 
beyond this, so far as it preserves an effective 
existence, it is in relation to the town 
and townspeople; and the univer- 
sity rules, in distinction to the col- 
lege rules, bear principally on the 
conduct of the students in the streets 
of Oxford. 

To one familiar with the freedom 
at American universities, many >of 
these rules of conduct must seem 
annoyingly trivial and childish. 
They date back to a period when 
boys entered the university at the 
age of thirteen, and they were framed 
for the discipline of students of such 
tender years. 

But British conservatism still 





and in the American sense of the word there are 
no such exercises as recitations. The pupil is 
gently persuaded or coaxed into working. 


The Tutor and His Pupil. 


H*s education, from the time when he arrives 

as a freshman to the time when he gradu- 
ates, is placed in the charge of a college tutor or 
don. The tutor’s first endeavor is to become 
friendly with his pupils; usually he makes 
advances by giving advice as to what athletic 
teams they had better try for. He is hospitable 





undergraduate’s course; the final examinations 
may be taken before the last term of his third 
year; but in any case he must reside for three 
years at the university. 

The requirements for admission to Oxford are 
slender compared with those in force at many 
American colleges. One must passa satisfactory 
examination upon the whole of arithmetic, 
elementary algebra as far as simple equations 
with two unknown quantities, Greek and Latin 
grammar, Latin composition, and prepared—not 
sight—translation from six possible Greek authors 
and five possible Latin authors. 

Onee entered, the student soon indicates 
whether he is to be a candidate for an honor 
degree or whether he will rest contented with 
being merely a passman—one who takes his 
degree with the minimum of effort. The pass- 
man is examined in Holy Scripture, Greek and 
Latin, and at the finals in three subjects, which 
he may choose at will from a considerable field. 
If he is a particularly lazy person, he need not 
take his final examination until after four years, 

three years is the normal undergraduate 
period. With the passman the don’s work is, of 
course, easy and largely mechanical. 

It is in the honor schools that the don’s 
guidance is most eagerly sought and gratefully 
appreciated. The honor schools cover eight 
subjects. Littere humaniores, in itself so 
inclusive that it is known as “greats,” is the first 
of these and embraces. the medieval trivium 
(grammar, rhetoric and logic), the quadrivium 














receives gratuities from them at the rate of from 
perhaps ten to twenty dollars a term. 

This seems not so exorbitant when the fresh- 
man finds that the scout acts as chambermaid, 
valet, cook, waiter, and often, in an unassuming 
way, as adviser. He wakes his charges in the 
morning, gets them off to chapel, and has break- 
fast ready in their rooms when they return. 

He is at hand to serve luncheon, and at four 
o’clock, tea, an invariable episode of the Oxford 
day ; and he is frequently a useful ally on occa- 
sions when one’s patience with some of the irk- 
some little rules has been exhausted. Altogether, 
the scout is an important and efficient person. 


Hospitality to Freshmen. 


REAKFAST, which is always served in the 
students’ rooms, is the principal meal for 
showing hospitality. After the freshman has 
punctually returned the calls which have been 
made on him by the upper-class men of his college, 
he will receive from one of them a formal invi- 
tation to breakfast. At this breakfast he will find 
that his host has gathered in four or five other 
freshmen. After breakfast they will sit round 
and talk; perhaps one of them will stray off toa 
lecture or to a conference with a tutor ; the others 
will finally adjourn to the common room, to spend 
the morning in looking at magazines or news- 
papers, or to their own rooms to read. 

After luncheon there is instant resort to the 
river or to the athletic fields. Four o’clock finds 
the men taking tea with 
one another in their 





rooms. From five until 
dinner-time it is the 
usual practice to study. 
At dinner the under- 
graduates assemble in 
their gowns in the col- 
lege hall; no special 


play bowls, or go to one 
another’s rooms to talk 
or read. 

Oxford itself, the 
town, offers generally 
not many attractions; 
and the university 
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(music, arithmetic, geometry and astronomy) and 
modern philosophy. 

The other honor schools are in mathematics, 
natural science, modern history, law, theology, 
Oriental studies and English. In any of these 
subjects specialization may be carried to a very 
high degree; the honor-man is not, like the 


; | passman, restricted to certain studies. 


To win an honor degree, a man must not only 
pass a meritorious examination in his subject, 
but he must also display evidence of original 
research and original thought. 

Lectures are given from time to time by 
university professors, and by dons who have 
made specialties of certain subjects; but they are 
for the most part. poorly attended, if not neglected ; 
it is in the student’s individual reading and in 
his conferences with the tutor that he gets the 
substance of his education. 

And, oddly enough, from our American point 
of view, the student does most of his studying at 
home, during the vacations. 
This is as true of the honor- 








shall be the arbiter? 

It is, however, altogether unlikely, 
if not impossible, that any doubt or 
difficulty should render the scheme 
of the bequest inoperative ; and there 
is little question but that in a short 
time measures will be taken in the 
various States to secure the repre- 
sentation at the Oxford colleges to 
which they are entitled. The will 
specifically urges that the scholars 
should be distributed among the 
colleges, and should not resort in 
undue numbers to any one of them. 

Just how there should be more 
than one college at Oxford is the 
peculiarity of English university life 
which it is most difficult for Ameri- 
cans to understand. Here a univer- 








sity is a college plus a graduate 
school and professional schools. 
Oxford University, on the other 
hand, is a federation, so to speak, of twenty-one 
colleges and several “halls.” 

Originally, in the middle ages, there were no 
colleges ; the university was then a sort of guild, 
and the students made contributions to the 
masters, and so paid for the commodity of a 
degree. Then endowments began to be made, 
which provided for the housing of a certain 
number of students in one hall, and for giving 
them instruction within its walls. 

Thus distinct colleges grew up, each one more 
or less sufficient unto itself, even while the 
masters of the university, with declining influ- 
ence, continued to deliver lectures. Finally, in 
the seventeenth century, teaching was committed 





ORIEL COLLEGE QUADRANGLE. 


and invites the new man to breakfast or dinner. 
Eventually the pupil finds that some studious- 
ness is expected of him, just as a matter of 
obliging one for whom he has kindly feelings. 

Of course there are instances of rebellious 
undergraduates who are not to be won to work 
by kindness, just as there are also ambitious and 
ardent students who do not need persuasion. 
The head of the college has discretion to deal 
with those whom the tutor reports as recalcitrant. 

The tutor’s business is to put his pupils through 
the two examinations, upon the successful issue 
of which the university degree depends. The 
“moderations,’’ or “mods,” as the first examina- 
tions are called, occur in the middle of the 





man, or “‘classman,” as of 
the passman. Five hours of 
reading a day is regarded as 
the maximum of study. The 


social and athletic life seem 
to draw all students alike; 
and even the most studious 
hold to the paradoxical view 
that vacation is the time for 
working, and that term-time 
is chiefly a period for loafing 
and recreation. 

Generally speaking, the 
college life is so democratic 
and offers so many opportu- 
nities for activity that it gives 
no man a chance to be a 
“grind.” A college contains, 
all told, from a hundred to 
more than three hundred 
men. When a freshman 
arrives, he is at once installed in a college room ; 
by a usage that again seems paradoxical to an 
American, upper-class men are turned out of 
their rooms, if it ig necessary, in order to accom- 
modate all the newcomers. 

The idea is that those who are already familiar 
with the place can more easily make themselves 
| comfortable outside—certainly a very hospitable 

notion. 
The college rooms are more or less furnished, 
| so that the expense of making them habitable is 
small. The freshman finds that he and half a 
dozen of his neighbors are to have a servant,—a 
“scout,” as he is called,—who is employed by 
the college to look after their comfort, and who 








charms of the university’ 








student’s life is, asa 
rule, “cloistered” and 
lived within the univer- 
sity’s walls. Athletics take place outdoors all the 
year round at Oxford; there is no gymnasium, 
no indoor exercise. And practically every one 
takes active part in some branch of athletics ; 
and except on a certain few occasions races and 
matches are held without spectators. The 
“pooter,”’ as a type of enthusiast is called in this 
country, is comparatively unknown at Oxford. 

The reason for this lies in the number of college 
teams and crews, which, to secure a full comple- 
ment of men, levy on fellows who, under the 
American system of varsity teams, would be 
regarded as physically disqualified. 

Each college has its “barge,’’ or boat-house, on 
the river Isis, and thither all the rowing candi- 
dates repair after luncheon. The new men are 
“tubbed,’”’ that is, put into pair oars; an experi- 
enced oarsman goes out with each pair and 
coaches the novices. 

After several weeks of pair-oar work, the 
better men are picked into fours; yet even then 
there is much tolerance, and the poorer oarsmen 
are suffered, and perhaps encouraged, to continue 
their pair-oar efforts. The climax to the autumn 
rowing is the race of the four-oared crews. 

But immediately after the “tub’’ races, as these 
are called, preparations begin. for the “torpids,”’ 
or winter races, which are of eight-oared crews, 
two and perhaps three from a college. In order 
to develop new men, no one who rowed on a 
torpid the previous year is againeligible. Mean- 
while there are many small or “scrub” races 
between oarsmen who have not qualified for 
these more important events. 


The Races on the Isis. 


S the river is not wide enough for two crews 
to row abreast, the problem of a race would 
seem to be attended with some difticulty. The 
Oxford oarsmen have found an ingenious solution. 
The races are rowed in heats of never more than 
three boats. The three crews start a certain 
distance apart and row up-stream to three flags, 
which are the same distance apart. A referee is 
stationed at each of these flags, and the one who 
first fires a pistol announcing that the appropriate 
flag has been passed by a certain crew announces 
victory for that crew. 

During the tubbing and torpid seasons the 
varsity candidates have been at work, training 
for the race with Cambridge, which takes place 
on the Thames just after the close of the winter 
term. What follows this event furnishes an 
interesting contrast with American varsity 
athletics. Instead of regarding the climax of the 
rowing season as having been reached in this 
great race, the varsity oarsman, at the opening of 
the spring term, cheerfully takes his place in his 
college boat and resumes training for the college 
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bumping races, just as if these were the most 
important athletic event of the year. 

These races last a whole week, the crews each 
day forming a procession and going over the 
course; a boat gains or loses one place in the 
procession according as it bumps or is bumped. 

Football has nearly as many devotees as rowing, 
and continues intermittently all through the mild 
Oxford winter, the players laying off when the 
weather becomes too bad, and resuming practice 
again when it improves. Indeed, in all sports at 
Oxford there is nothing like the strenuous training 
exacted of athletes at American universities. A 
man gets himself into condition for a match in 
pretty much his own way, and uses a similar 
amount of independence in attending practice. 

It follows from this partly that English football 
is less scientificthan American. Another reason 
for its inferiority is to be found in the rules of 
the game, for they permit no “ interference,” 
which in American football is the point of highest 
scientific development. A striking commentary 
on the different spirit of play from that prevailing 
in American football is given in Mr. Corbin’s 
“An American at Oxford” in the account of a 
game between Balliol and Merton colleges, in 
which the author took part. 

“T smashed my nose,” he writes, “against the 
head of a Balliol man who was dodging back into 
the push. The captain told me that I need not 
finish the game; but as it is against the English 
rules to substitute players, and we were still far 
from sure of winning, I kept to my grunting and 
shoving. At the end of the game the captain 
very politely gave me the hoof’? (dropped him 
from the team). “This was just what I expected 
and deserved ; but I was surprised to find that 
the fellows had objected to my playing the game 
through with a bloody nose. They would have 
preferred not to be bled upon.” 

In track athletic work there is the same leisure- 





liness and indifference to strict training that is 





TALES 
CIRCUS HAND 





HAD run away from school one September 
| night late in the eighties. In the same month, 
early in the nineties, I quitted the circus 
business—very suddenly—and returned to school. 
I had been absent a trifle over three years in 
actual time, but when I crept down the dormi- 
tory stairs I was an inexperienced boy of fifteen ; 
when I came back I had become a man in 
many respects, although barely entered upon my 
nineteenth year. The rough life had taught me 
one thing, at least—how to work. 

Incidentally, I found that my Uncle John 
was not robbing me of my patrimony, as I had 
ungenerously suspected, but instead had been 
spending his own income in a search for the 
nephew who had caused him so much anxiety. 
We simply had not understood each other before, 
nor had I taken any pains to be understood. 

In May of my third season “on the road’ I 
had risen to the position of acting ringmaster, as 
my chief had been laid off by a severe attack of 
inflammatory rheumatism. 

We had been travelling eastward across Kan- 
sas. At Florence we turned to the south, and 
after playing at Eldorado, went on to Wichita. 

At the latter place we pitched our tents on the 
banks of the Arkansas River, in a corner of the 
fair-grounds, a half-mile beyond the limits of 
the city proper, but within easy reach of two 
street-car lines. In the morning we gave an 
exceptionally gorgeous street parade, and then 
prepared for the first performance at two o’clock. 

It was the hottest September day I ever had 
to endure in any latitude. Even under the trees 
on the river-bank a thermometer, hung up by 
way of experiment, registered ninety -eight 
degrees, and out in the full glare of the sun it 
must have been ten degrees higher. We returned 
limp and exhausted from the parade, and the 
poor animals in their cages were sweltering. 

Despite the heat, the attendance was large. 
The performance began with the snap and vim 
that always reward appreciative applause, but 
before long it became apparent that something 
was wrong. The human performers appeared 
lifeless, while their animal assistants seemed 





anxious and half-frightened. The heat did not | 
explain this, and I was puzzled. 

“Put more electricity into it!”” Mr. Lane kept | 
saying, but with very little effect. } 

Finally one of the clowns retorted, “That’s | 
just the trouble; every bit of electricity is drawn | 
out of me. It’s gone into the air, which is full | 
of it.” Somehow that explanation struck me | 
as being accurate. The air wes colensiel with | 
electricity. 

Matters progressed in a dead-and-alive way | 
through two-thirds of the program. Then came 
the moment when Zara, the performing drome- | 
dary, was to do her turn, with two acrobats, | 
made up as Nubians, tumbling upor the pads on 
her back. 

I had opened my mouth to give the singsong 
story of her capture and long and difficult train- 
ing, when a signal from the attendant at the 
entrance of the performers’ tent warned me to 
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characteristic of the other sports. There are no 
training tables, such as are established in most 
American universities. There is no hired trainer. 
A “coach’”’—-he may be a don who in his day has 
won distinction on the track—looks on and 
gives advice. A principal part of the training 
for all athletics is the taking of long walks, with 
plenty of hill-climbing. This, with a few days 
at Brighton for the tonic sea air, constitutes the 
chief variation from the ordinary in the life of 
the varsity athlete. 

Tennis and cricket have, of course, their enthu- 
siasts. And it follows from the inter-college 
rivalry that at different periods certain colleges 
develop a specialty, and in that a supremacy. 

There are boating colleges and football colleges ; 
there are studious colleges and poor colleges and 
rich colleges. But in each the characteristics are 
constantly changing, and in each there is usually 
enough of an alien element to give a wholesome 
broadening influence, and not so little as to be 
itself uncomfortable. 

As one college or another dominates in some 
particular branch, so it will very likely dominate 
one or another of the social organizations. There 
are several of these, whose members are drawn 
from the university at large, yet whose tone is 
derived from that of some one college which has 
happened to assert itself. A prominent place in 
the life of each college is held by the debating 
society, which meets from time to time in the 
rooms of the various members, and conducts its 
proceedings in strict parliamentary fashion. 

It has been said that Oxford is a democratic 
place, and in the main this is true. There are 
colleges, such as Christ Church, which are the 
resort of the wealthiest and most aristocratic, and 
at which a democratic spirit can hardly be said 
as yet to prevail. But it is more and more the 
English middle class which is taking possession 
of Oxford and giving the tone to it, and this 
class is the healthiest in England to-day. 


BY ROE L. HENDRICK 





III.—Blown Back to School. 


stop. Delay was out of the 
question ; I sent on a troupe of 
Japanese equilibrists who 
were in waiting for the next 
turn, and then hurried out to 
see what was the matter with 
Zara. : 

Ordinarily she was one of 
the most amiable creatures, 
and far less stupid than most 
of her kind. Now, instead of 
being ready to enter, she was 
lying down, with all her gay 
trappings piled upon her back. 
Her head and neck were out- 
stretched along the ground, 
pointing at right angles to the 
entrance, and almost exactly 
northeast. Neither coaxing 
nor beating would induce her 
to rise. Glancing outside, I 
noticed that the other camels 
were lying down in precisely 
the same way, and all were 
trembling, apparently from 
fear. I called the pro- 
prietor’s attention to the 
singular fact. 

What can it mean ?” 
asked Mr. Maddox. 
“Has one of the lions or 
tigers broken loose ?’’ 

“The camels certainly 
wouldn’t lie down in 
that case,” said Mr. 
Lane. “ They would 
be trying their prettiest 
to run away.” 

Nevertheless, to make 
sure, we went into the menagerie tent at once. 
I shall never forget the sight that met our eyes. 


Vwi 





“(WHEN IT’S OVER RALLY HERE TO HELP THE 
INJURED.” 


was to be seen in the vicinity; all was quiet and 
still and hot. But we raised our eyes and turned 
slightly to the left—due southwest—and we 
understood ! 

Along the horizon lay a band of greenish-yellow, 
very thick and opaque. 
globular masses of gray clouds, lined with black, 
that tumbled over one another and rolled rapidly 
forward. Low down through their center 
advanced a swirling cone of inky blackness, 


point foremost, with larger, less distinct spirals | 


trailing behind. Shafts of lightning flashed from 
it in all directions ; and although still miles away, 
the first faint mutterings of its reverberating 
thunder could be indistinctly heard. It was a 


tornado,—the famous “Kansas twister,”—and | 


our tents appeared to be directly in its path. 
“Raise the flaps!” said Mr. Lane, incisively ; 
at all moments of emergency he instinctively 
assumed command, and all obeyed him without 
question. With one hand he motioned his 


partner to go to the right, and with the other | 


pointed me to the left. Calling all the available 
men, we sprang to the task. 

The flaps had already been lifted here and 
there to permit the free circulation of what little 
breeze was blowing. 


draw up the remaining portions. Looking inside, 
I saw Mr. Lane making a brief speech to the 
assembled hundreds, who listened breathlessly. 
“The lowest tiers first,” he was saying, com- 
mandingly. I had lost his first sentences of 


explanation, which must have been skilfully | 


worded not to have stampeded the crowd. 

“Carry your children ; assist the ladies ; there’s 
an exit between each two sections. 
and hurry toward the northwest. Don’t crowd 
or trample, and respect the weaker ones. The 
high school is your landmark ; aim for that. 

“Sit down, up there! 
Others dragged a frightened fellow back. 
the second tiers, the same as before. 
the middle, step down and pass around the ends. 
The third tiers get ready. You fellow, help that 
lady carry the child! There is no cause for 
alarm, good people; keep your heads; go fast 
but steady. I shall wait here till the last person 
is safely out. Now the third tiers!” 

So he continued, advising, reassuring, threat- 
ening, commanding; it was superb! For the 


“Now 


moment I forgot my fear of the approaching 
danger in my great admiration for this strong 


Above it were huge | 


It took less than a half | 
minute for the trained hands of our tent-men to | 


Spread out | 


Sit down, I tell you!” | 


Divide in | 
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Mats) eee 
clinging to the short, parched grass, and feeling 
the tingle of the electricity in the overcharged ai: 
upon every square inch of my body. Silence had 
| prevailed among the animals till now. Suddenly 
|a jackal began to yelp, and instantly pandemo 
nium broke loose. High above all else, even the 
thunder of the storm, could be heard the roar of 
| the lions as they thrashed about in their cages, 
| and the shrill trumpeting of the elephants as they 
strained and tugged at the chains by which they 
were confined. 
| In an evil moment I looked up,—or perhaps 
| Providence so ordered it,—and my courage failed 
|me. ‘Till then I had thought only of remaining 
| at my post ; now my only impulse was to fly. 
Across the Arkansas bottom-lands I saw the 
| tornado strike a rancher’s buildings and send 
| them skyward in the twinkling of an eye. The 
| corrugated iron roof of the house was torn away 
| entire, and as it sailed aloft it looked exactly like 
The 
storm next came diagonally upon the railroad, 
and a switch engine stood in its way. The 
ponderous machine was caught up and whirled 
) about as if it had been a child’s toy. 
| All this I saw in one comprehensive glance. 
This monster of destruction was cutting a path 
scarcely three hundred feet wide straight toward 
me! And there, at my left, under the low bank 
| of the river, was shelter and safety. 

“Down!” “Down!” I heard a dozen voices 
shout; but I was upon my feet, bent nearly 
double, and was springing with great leaps 
toward the refuge I had in mind. One more 
| bound and [I would be there. I sprang with all 
my strength, but instead of dropping at the end 
down upon the river-bank, I shot upward, turned 
over and over, saw the earth far beneath me, 
and then was drenched and almost drowned by 
bucketfuls of water torn from the river. 

I seemed to be playing at hide-and-seek with 
|a cow or some other large, dun-colored animal, 
that, like me, was afloat in mid-air. ‘Then some- 
thing hit me in the head, and with a blinding 
glare of light came unconsciousness. 

I had a vague idea of being uncomfortable ; 
and finally of trying to sing a comic song, the 
words of which never came right, and because 
of my failure a large audience hissed me. I tried 
to put my hand to my head, but found it could 
not be moved. 

Very painfully I sat up. In the almost total 
darkness, I at last discovered that I was on the 
damp grass in the midst of 
a thicket of overturned 








a blanket caught in an ordinary high wind. 







































at his post, by sheer 
force of will holding the 
frightened people in 
check, and compelling 
them to treat the rights 
of the weakest among 
them with respect. 
There was plenty of 
trampling and crowding 
outside, where the way 
was wide, but here in 
the crowded tent no 
one was injured, and few were even jostled. 

Mr. Lane’s entire fortune was at stake, and in 


An hour before every animal had been swaying | a few moments even his life would be in peril, 


and moving, restlessly about, lolling and panting | for he would not desert his post ; but now all his | 


man who stood calmly | 


tree-trunks and twisted 
branches. The sound of 
running water close at 
hand showed me that 
I was near the river. My 
right arm and left ankle 
were helpless and numb 
and badly swollen, and I 
was sore from head to foot. 

Slowly and with fre 
quent groans I found an 
opening, and crawled 
through the tangled brush- 
wood. Outside I found it 
still dark, but across the 
glimmer of water at my 
left 1 saw long rows of 
electric lights—those of 
the city of Wichita. It 
dawned upon me that | 
must have been blown 
across the river. 

' crawled ahead in 
agony, but resolute to find 
help. After going up a gentle slope with great 
| difficulty, I lost my balance at the top and rolled 
headlong down the steeper incline beyond. 
This brcught me to a roadside, but I did not 
know it, for I had fainted. 

Six weeks elapsed before 1 had another lucid 
moment. When it came, I found myself in the 
Wichita Hospital, with Uncle John sitting beside 
the bed. I had had brain fever, complicated with 
a broken arm and sprained ankle, and was stil! 
more dead than alive. The circus was at San 
Antonio, en route for New Orleans, where it 
was to sail for Havana; and Uncle John was 
my ark of refuge. There was no hostility in 
our renewed acquaintance. 
| The tornado had veered to the right just at the 
instant I had started torun. Only the breath of 





in great discomfort from the heat. Now all were | faculties were concentrated upon getting the | its passage had disturbed the tents, and the city 
motionless. For the first and only time I saw people safely out, and he was the coolest person | 
the hyena crouched in a heap and not moving a | present. In less than three minutes the tent had 


muscle. 


restless, mischievous monkeys was empty, save | across the path of the approaching storm. 


at one lower corner, where all the ugly little 
beasts were clustered ina mass. Every creature 


| had moved as far to the northeast as the confines 


of its cage would permit, and was lying flat on 
the floor. 
The elephants and the rhinoceros alone stood 


| erect. They had faced to the opposite direction 


and were leaning forward, straining at their 
| chains. A panic terror was apparent in every 
| dumb face, even in the outlines of their bodies. 

Mr. Lane’s pet spaniel scurried toward the 
‘farther entrance on the west, then turned sharply 
about and ran back, whining and trembling. 
“It’s out there!” his master ejaculated, but did 
not explain what-he meant by “it.” We ran to 
the opening. 

No fierce beast, nothing alarming of any kind 


} 





Nothing was done to the main tent, but under 


Mr. Lane’s energetic orders we devoted the re- 
maining seconds to unfastening guy-ropes of the 


menagerie canvas on the side toward the tornado. | 


“The wind may carry it free,” he explained, 
“which will be better than to have the overturned 
cages entangled beneath it.’’ 


| also had escaped ; but I had run squarely into it. 
The last seen of me I had been two hundred 


The tigers and panthers had ceased | been cleared, and all that could be seen were the feet in mid-air, acting as satellite to a plow-mule, 
| to pace back and forth; and the huge cage of | backs of the spectators as they scurried away | about which I circled. 


The débris of a wrecked 
| cottonwood windbreak upon which I descended 
prevented my being dashed in pieces when the 
tornado left me behind. I could not be found, 
| and was given up as dead until I was discovered 
beside the road, at dawn, two days later. 

Uncle John saw the account of my adventure 
in an Associated Press despatch, and came to 


| Wichita at once. Our reconciliation was so 


Even he had no adequate conception of the | complete that I saw many things in a new light, 


| awful power of a “Kansas twister.” It is useless | 
practically to prepare for such a storm. 


The roar of its approach now drowned all | 


minor sounds, and we knew of nothing more to 
do. ‘*Throw yourselves flat to the ground,” Mr. 
Lane shouted, “and hang to it like grim death! 
When it’s over rally here to help the injured and 
keep the animals from escaping.” 

For a second or two I hugged the dry earth, 


and had no objection to returning to school as 
soon as my health would permit. 

During my sophomore year at college Maddox 
& Lane played in the town, and I hastened to 
call upon them. When I appeared they were 
more than half-inclined to regard me as an 
apparition. It pleased me greatly to be offered 
my old position, but I was equally pleased to 
find that I could decline without regret. 

















CURRENT TOPICS. 


Saar Henry is in training for further diplo- 
matic work for his brother, the emperor. 
He has recently been visiting Ireland, where 
they keep the Blarney stone. 
Atthough the Cubans are reported by corre- 
spondents to have shown great capacity for 
celebration, it is declared that they do not know 
how to cheer in Anglo-Saxon style. A fall school 
of cheering opens with the football season. Pupils 
from the new republic will be welcome. The 
degree of Master of Yells is easily earned. 
“The hottest May 23d in the records of the 
Weather Bureau” is a common form of 
describing a heated spell in any city. Our 
elaborate weather service is so new and the 
range of nature’s variations so great that we are 
constantly breaking records; fifty years hence a 
similar announcement will mean a great deal 
more than it does at present. 
N* every town dweller wishes he had a farm 
in the country, and could roam the fields 
from early morn till dewy eve. He would rather 
roam them than plow them ; yet if he only knew 
what was good for him he would wield a hoe 
rather than a golf stick, for a hoe is useful for 
digging worms for bait; indeed, much better 
for that purpose than a golf stick. 
he disaster on Martinique has lacked one 
element of horror—although only one—which 
the other disasters of modern times have had. 
At Johnstown and at Galveston families were 
torn apart—one being taken and another left. 
In Johnstown, of a family of eleven there was 
but one survivor—an invalid daughter, absolutely 
dependent for both care and joy upon the 
ministry of her friends. At St. Pierre all went 
together in one fiery moment. The “touch more 
rare” that comes from separation was spared the 
victims of this flaming storm. 
Mere evil is wrought, so says a celebrated 
physician, in the systems of boys from 
twelve to twenty years by lack of sleep than by 
any other one cause. Franklin’s “early to bed’’ 
has not lost its foree. Concerning the “early to 
rise,” Chevalier Bunsen used to say that by 
always getting up four hours before other people 
he made his year into sixteen montlis instead of 
twelve. Inasmuch as an hour’s mental or physi- 
cal work in the morning is generally worth two 
late in the day, even the mathematics of the 
chevalier were not seriously at fault. 


**T Tome missionary society,”’ once said a Presi- 

dent of the United States, smiling; “so 
called because its members never stay at home. 
But,” he hastened to add, “I approve of home 
missions.” America is fortunate in that for 
many years her Presidents have agreed with him. 
From the platform of Carnegie Hall, in New 
York, his successors Cleveland and Harrison 
both delivered notable home mission addresses, 
as did President Roosevelt at the recent “hun- 
dredth anniversary of the marriage of the 
Presbyterian Church to Home Missions.” 
*‘P)on’t spit on the sidewalks!” is the new 

command of the New York Board of 
Health. Three years ago the board began its 
anti-spitting crusade by forbidding expectoration 
upon ferry-boats, trolley and elevated cars, and 
in car-stations ; and now the sidewalks are to be 
protected. The justification of these measures 
is the statement that twenty years ago almost 
six deaths in every hundred in New York City 
were caused by tuberculosis, whereas last year 
the deaths from this cause numbered only about 
two and a half in the hundred. The filthy and 
needless habit of promiscuous spitting has much 
to do with the spread of disease. 


t is not shade alone that makes it cooler under 
a tree in summer. The coolness of the tree 
itself helps, for its temperature is about forty-five 
degrees, Fahrenheit, at all times, as that of 
the human body is a fraction more than ninety- 
eight degrees. Soa chump of trees cools the air 
as a piece of ice cools the water in a pitcher. 
That is why the legislature has authorized the 
park authorities of New York City to plant trees 
in the tenement districts. Iftheair can be made 
cooler and purer by the trees fewer children 
will die of heat ailments. As four thousand 
more children die in New York during June, 
July, August and September than in any other 
similar period in the year, the importance of 
adopting every known means to save life is 
undisputed. ae 
Wwe Lord Pauncefote, who died last month, 
came to the United States as British 
minister, he had never before represented his 
government abroad as a permanent diplomatic 
agent. His success here was so marked that he 
was raised from knighthood and made Baron 
Pauncefote of Preston. When the British 
legation was made an embassy his official title 
was changed to that of ambassador. His natural 
abilities, together with his long training in the 
British foreign office, fitted him for the success 
he achieved here. As he had lived in Washington 
nearly fourteen years,—much longer than the 
average American official lives there,—few public 
men in the capital were better known than he. 
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His death has made the German ambassador the 
senior in point of service in Washington, and 
consequently the “dean” of the diplomatic 
corps, with the right of precedence in all official 
functions. $4 
bie years ago a writer in the London 
Examiner made sport of the prevailing 
passion for newspaper personalities in a para- 
graph which, with change of hero, would be 
pertinent to-day: “The Duke of Wellington 
generally rises about eight. While he is dressing 
he sometimes whistles a tune. He uses warm 
water in shaving, and lays on a greater quantity 
than the ordinary man. While shaving he chiefly 
breathes through his nose, with a view, as it is 
conceived, of keeping the suds out of his mouth. 
The duke drinks tea with his breakfast, which 
he sweetens with white sugar and correets with 
cream. He eats toast and butter, beef or eggs. 
The eggs are generally those of the domestic 
fowl.” 
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SPIRITUAL LIBERTY. + 


My prison walls cannot control 
The flight, the freedom of the soul. 
Madame Guyon. 
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PEACE AT LAST. 


he conclusion of peace in South Afriea is a 
cause for world-wide congratulation. ‘The 
precise terms matter less than the fact 

that an end has come at last to the war which 
for nearly three years has desolated the two 
former Boer republics and parts of Natal and 
Cape Colony. 

On both sides there has been heroism, and on 
both sides, also, there has been a large measure 
of humanity. It is doubtful if so protracted and 
obstinate a struggle was ever fought out to a 
conclusion with less of wilful cruelty. It is char- 
acteristic of brave soldiers that they learn respect 
for each other from the experiences of battle; 
and after the bitterness of this long struggle has 
passed, there will abide on either side this senti- 
ment of respect to temper and ameliorate future 
relations. It is highly important that this should 
be so, for the British and Dutch must live 
together in South Africa, and must together 
work out the problems of civilization. It would 
be a calamity if the work were long interrupted 
by the perpetuation of old animosities, whether 
of race or politics. 

In money and in men the price which Great 
Britain has had to pay for her new aequisitions 
in South Africa is prodigious. A recent parlia- 
mentary paper put the total money cost, allowing 
for the continuance of the war until next March, 
at more than eleven hundred million dollars. 
‘The mind does not easily grasp such figures, but 
some idea of their meaning may be obtained 
when it is remembered that this sum exceeds the 
enormous indemnity which Germany exacted 
from France, out of which she paid the whole 
cost of the war of 1870-71, and had several hun- 
dred millions left for pensions, fortresses and 
railways. ? 

But the appalling loss of life, the thousands 
of desolated homes in the British Isles, and the 
still more distressing calamities that have fallen 
upon the brave and enduring Boers—these things 
make the heart sick at the thought of the cost 
of war, and constitute the strongest possible 
argument for peace. 
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KING EDWARD’S CORONATION. 


othing just like the coronation of an English 

N king is seen inany other country. When 

Alfonso in Spain and Wilhelmina in 

Holland, the most recent recruits to the company 

of sovereigns, were enthroned, they simply swore 

to support the constitution. ‘There was no coro- 
nation in the proper sense. 

On the other hand, a crown will be put on the 
head of King Edward by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Archbishop of York will 
crown the queen. What is to be done in 
Westminster Abbey next week was admirably 
described by the Duke of Argyll in The Com- 
panion for May 15th. It is enough now to note 
that the ceremonies include the recognition of 
Edward as king, the anointing, the investiture 
with knightly and kingly insignia and regalia, 
the crowning, the enthronization, and finally the 
homage of princes and peers, who profess their 
allegiance in the old feudal way. 

To understand the significance of the different 
parts of the ceremony, one has to be familiar 
with the history of the world for three thousand 
years. The anointing is a Hebrew rite; the 
crowning by a priest is a survival from the theo- 
cratic days, when every one believed that 
allegiance was due first to the church and 
then to the king. Along with the religious 
ceremonial there runs a political ceremonial, 
spanning the centuries from feudalism to constitu- 
tional government. 

Much of the ceremony long since ceased to have 
any actual significance, but it has been preserved 
for its symbolism, just as the monarchy itself 
has been maintained for the symbolic value of a 
man to typify the state. It has been said that 
the days of romance have passed, but the modern, 
unimaginative Englishmen are harking back 
with enthusiasm to the romantic period of their 
history, and reviving its pageants and its formulas 
with a show of solemn earnestness. Although 
the king retains some remnants of power, the 





coronation which is to take place next week may 
be described loosely as a ceremony of symbolism 
in recognition of a symbol, as Edward is the 
state personified — the icon or image of national 
sovereignty. 
® © 
THE FULL MOON. 


Rounder ’twixt the cypresses and rounder, 
Perfect till the nightingales applauded. 
. Browning. 
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COMMENCEMENT AND “LAST DAY.” 


here are two periods in the year when the 
ei whole country feels the stir which suggests 
an approaching event of importance. One 
comes in September and marks the beginning 
of the school year; the other, in June, heralds 
the approach of commencement and “last day.” 

It is significant that these two periods occupy 
such a place in the national consciousness. Not 
the young people alone, not merely parents who 
have children in school, but others as well see 
in the culmination of the school year an event of 
more than ordinary interest. Some fragrant 
memory of bygone days lingers in the heart of 
the most prosaic of us, and the little spindle- 
legged girls in pink dresses and the excited boys 
in their painfully new suits meet only the most 
kindly and sympathetic faces as they flutter along 
to the glory and martyrdom of “graduation 
exercises.” There you have a measure of the 
place the schools oceupy in American life. 

It is perhaps significant, too, and it is certainly 
well that the end of the school year comes at that 
glorious season when the whole rejuvenated 
earth is singing its Maker’s praise. At such 
a time it is easy to view the future in a rosy 
light. Graduation parts, therefore, are almost 
universally cheerful, and commencement oratory 
idealistic. Certainly one would not have it 
otherwise. The cynic may smile as he listens 
to the crude little essay on “Friendship,” or the 
“Duties of the True Patriot” ; but in his heart 
he knows that the orator is right, and it is he 
himself who is wrong. It is he who has drifted 
away from his ideals,—how far he had not 
realized,—and he knows that he is the worse for it. 

Here, indeed, is the secret of the interest which 
the public feel in the closing exereises of the 
school year; and this is the best service which 
the schools perform. Once every twelvemonth 
they take us back and force us to measure the 
man or woman who is by the boy or girl who 
was. They recall the hopes and ideals with 
which we entered the battle; they fill us with 
wholesome shame that we have not fought more 
zealously. 

To every one who stands this month on the 
school platform for a farewell speech, and to 
every classmate who listens, The Companion 
extends its hearty Godspeed. May they all 
realize in good measure the ideals of unsullied 
youth; may they lift the future to the level of 
their present hopes. 
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CUBA, THE NEWEST REPUBLIC. 


uba became free and independent on May 

20th, when Gen. Leonard Wood, on 

behalf of the United States, turned the 

island over to the Cuban president, Tomas 

Estrada Palma. On that date, also, the promise 

which this country made to the world, when 

it intervened in Cuban affairs, was completely 

fulfilled. The United States kept faith in seek- 

ing, not its own aggrandizement, but the relief 
of oppression at its doors. 

The joy of the Cubans at their deliverance was 
pathetic. They had struggled for years against 
a government which was more interested in 
what it could get out of the people in taxes than 
in the development of the resources of the island. 
When the United States troops drove that gov- 
ernment out there were some Cubans of little 
faith who thought, in spite of all our protesta- 
tions to the contrary, that the change meant only 
a change of masters. But they reckoned without 
a knowledge of the integrity of the American 
character. 

Cuba is now governing herself by her own 
elected officials, who are restricted only by their 
obligation to keep faith with the United States, 
which assumed international responsibility for 
the good behavior of the island when it demanded 
the withdrawal of Spain. Those obligations will 
not interfere with the freedom of the island, the 
dawn of which was hailed with cheers and tears. 

The new nation was at once welcomed into 
the family of independent governments. The 
foreign war-ships in Havana harbor saluted 
the new flag, messages of congratulation were 
sent from the foreign offices in Europe, and 
ministers were appointed to represent the powers 
at the new capital. Now it remains for the 
Cubans to work out their own political salvation. 
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THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


f all Uncle Sam’s manifold interests few 
O are more important than that in real 
estate. The United States government 
has been one of the greatest landowners in all 
history, and its holdings to-day are enormous, 
nominally amounting to sixty per cent. of the 
area of seventeen States. 
In reality, however, most of the arable land 
upon which a settler could make a homestead 
entry with a reasonable prospect of being able 












to support his family from it has been taken up. 
Occasionally an Indian reservation throws tracts 
of suitable land open to settlement, but the rush 
for it which then ensues reveals the present 
scarcity. 

Our public land is disposed of in “quarter- 
sections,” as each of the four farms into which 
a square mile is divided has been called. Any 
settler might acquire one of these, practically 
free of charge, by five years’ residence, or 
by making a small payment per acre to the gov- 
ernment at the end of a shorter time. But few 
real settlers are now taking up government land 
because of the arid character of what remains. 
Most of Uncle Sam’s territory now finds its 
way into the hands of great grazing companies, 
which, by obtaining possession of the scattered 
sources of water, are able to control the vast 
areas dependent on them. 

The system of apportioning territory in rectan- 
gular blocks is adapted to a region which is 
naturally humid, but not to one which must 
depend for its fertility upon running streams. 
Mexico has wisely made water privileges the 
basis of territorial division in similar conditions. 
It is quite likely that the inauguration of a 
national policy of irrigation will be the signal for 
a considerable revision of our land laws. 

Efforts should also be made to amend the laws 
so as to give the possession of public domain 
more surely to the home-makers, and less to 
speculators. 
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IN THE FORGOTTEN COUNTRY. 


e no longer have a frontier, the historians of 
to-day regretfully tell us. The oki West is 
gone, and the old life on the plains; from ocean 
to ocean we are civilized. Yet still in the heart 
of the East is a whole people whose language, 
customs, household implements and furnishings, 
rude trades and scanty arts are those of two 
hundred years ago—the mountain people of the 
South. 

For several summers past six young Kentucky 
women have been going to these people with what 
cheer they could carry. Over the mountain trails 
news travels with almost incredible rapidity. 
The circuit court was in session in one of the tiny 
county seats when word was brought that “them 
quare womenfolks with the cloth houses’ were 
coming. 

Instantly the court-house was emptied, and the 
strangers arriving found the whole population 
waiting to give them welcome, and help them put 
up their tents. A kindergarten and sewing and 
cooking classes were opened. The sights were 
strange — babies of three and four and boys of 
thirteen and fourteen working with equal delight 
over the paper chains—“rattlesnakes” they always 
call them—and pasteboard toys. One old woman, 
hearing of the marvels given away, sent for a piece 
of “silk,” meaning colored paper. She wanted to 
make a pinwheel, and put it on a post in front 
of the cabin, so that people passing could see 
something pretty. 

In the sewing classes were thirty-seven boys 
who “aimed to know as much as the girls.” 
Among them was a man of thirty-five who came to 
learn so that he could teach his wife, who was too 
busy working in the fields to come herself. Al 
were welcome, and as far as possible the coveted 
treasures were exchanged for anything that the 
mountaineers could bring. Two things only were 
given absolutely free — soap and toeth - brushes; 
and the explanation of their use was often met 
by the wondering remark: 

“You ’uns must be a heap of trouble to yourself!” 

To the visitors upon their part came no less 
strange revelations: the old Elizabethan words 
and ballads that they heard on every hand; the 
sight of the women spinning and weaving; above 
all, the people themselves—rude, ignorant, dirty, 
but possessed of an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
and an untutored chivalry whose honor never fails. 
To one of the workers there came one day a 
sudden call back to her home. There was no 
possible way but for her to go the sixty miles to 
the railroad alone in a boat with two mountaineers. 
The men came to report upon their return. 

“JT don’t know when I’ve felt so plumb sorry for 
anybody,” one of them said, “‘as I did for her when 
it came on dark, an’ we told her she couldn’t get 
thar till eleven o’clock. She wrapped herself up 
an’ sot kind o’ still, an’ then she said, ‘Ef you-all 
will sing, I reckon I won’t mind it so.’ So that’s 
what we did—we-all sung all the way thar.” 

Could the “level kentry” have shown more 
beautiful courtesy? 
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““SUNDAY-MORNING” SIMPSON. 


F™ old New England towns are without their 

traditions of eceentrie characters, whose 
renown often remains locally fresh for generations. 
One such oddity was Zaptieh Simpson, of whom it 
used to be said, even before he earned his nick- 
name, that “if Zap Simpson liked to do anything, 
it was nothing; and if he had any strong feelings 
about anything, it was that he strongly objected 
to having his feelings stirred up.” 

When Zaptieh was in the prime of life he had a 
fever—a slow fever. It was so very slow that at 
last the old family physician became skeptical, 
and made up his mind that there had long ceased 
to be anything the matter with his patient, except 
that he was too lazy to admit he was well. 

“7 call you well now,” said Doctor Pedbury, 
“but I’ll let you laze in bed three more days, if 
you want to. This is Wednesday. I give you fair 
warning, Zaptieh, you’ll be down-stairs on the sofa 
Sunday morning, and Sarah Maria off to church, 
the first time in nine weeks. On Sunday morning, 
sir!’’ 

The next night the house caught fire, and it took 
an hour’s hard fighting, with the help of half the 
village, to extinguish the flames. At the first 
alarm Zaptieh’s daughter Sally ran to his room 
to help him dress and escape from the burning 





house, of which the ell where he lay had not 




















yet caught, but was obviously endangered. He 
refused to budge. 

“No, Sally,” he drawled, with gentle decision, 
“I’m goin’ to stay put right here. Your ma’ll see 
to the fire, and I’m a man that don’t believe in 
anticipatin’ things. You go help your ma if you 
feel anyways narvis; but this is only Thursday 
night, and here I stay till Sunday morning.” 

There he did stay; and on the next Sunday 
morning he duly came down-stairs, and watched 
the churchgoers passing the window. But he 
seemed to have mislaid his Christian name up- 
stairs, and he never recovered it; for he was 
Known as “Sunday-Morning” Simpson ever after. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AUTOGRAPH COL- 
LECTION. 


Ege Sam is not especially interested in auto- 

graphs, but in his big library at Washington 
he has a good many letters and papers signed by 
some of his most distinguished nephews. All 
these manuscripts, which were not well cared for 
until a few years ago, are now being intelligently 
classified and preserved. Harper's Weekly says 
there are twenty-five thousand documents of 
importance. 

The Washington papers are the most valuable. 
They include documents written and received by 
the first President, the reports from the secret 
service agents during the Revolution, letters from 
Rochambeau and state papers. 

The John Paul Jones papers fill eight volumes of 
the special kind of letter-file in which the national 
collection is being arranged. There are thirty-five 
volumes containing the proceedings of the com- 
mission formed for inquiring into the losses, 
services and claims of American loyalists. 





Another interesting colonial relic is of much | 


earlier date, the record of the Virginia Company 
covering the years from 1619 to 1624. 

New England is well represented. Mayor Peter 
Force of Washington sold his great collection 
to the government. The West is represented by 
the literary remains of Schoolcraft, secretary to 
Gen. Lewis Cass, and some papers and letters 
of Cass himself. 

Uncle Sam has also the letter-books of President 
Monroe, kept while he was our minister at Lon- 
don, the papers of Gen. John Sullivan, the letter- 
books of Gen. Nathaniel Green, and the. papers 
of Col. Ephraim Blaine, the commissary-general of 
the northern department of the Revolutionary 
army. 
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FRUITLESS CAUTION. 


ne of the pleasant incidents connected with 

the celebration of Edward Everett Hale’s 
eightieth birthday was the reprinting of “The 
Man Without a Country,” which helped to make 
him famous. Doctor Hale wrote a preface for 
the book, and told not only how he came to write 
it, but of the way in which one well-laid plan 
came to naught. 

When the story was published in the Atlantic 
Monthly the utmost secrecy was used in carrying 
it through the press. The proofs were not sent to 
the author; they were given to the editor, Mr. 
Fields, who forwarded them to Mr. Hale. It was 
desirable that the story should stand in the name 
of Capt. Frederic Ingham of the navy, who pur- 
ported to tell it. Unfortunately it happened to 
be published in the December number, which was 
then the index number of the Atlantic. The 
person who made the index knew from Mr. Hale’s 
handwriting that he had been the author of the 
story; and so, in spite of every precaution, the 
index at the end of the volume told the author- 
ship. 
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LINCOLN’S HAY-CROP. 


A= of Abraham Lincoln would have to be 
older than the one below to lose ifs charac- 
teristic savor. 

In the summer of 1857 Mr. Lincoln was sitting 
in his office when he was visited by one of his 
neighbors, an excellent farmer, but one inclined 
to increase the size of his crops even after harvest- 


ing. He had given, on this particular morning, | 


a skilfully padded account of the hay he had 
put in. 

“I’ve been eutting hay, too,” remarked Mr. 
Lincoln. 

“Why, Abe, are you farming?” 

“Ten” 

“What you raise ?”’ 

“Just hay.” 

“Good crop this year?” 

“Excellent.” 

“How many tons?” 

“Well, I don’t know just how many tons, Simp- 
son, but my men stacked all they could outdoors, 
and then stored the rest in the barn.” 
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AN ALBUM ENCOUNTER. 


ee glory of the album, with its elegant and 
sentimental couplets and verses which made 
our great-grandmothers’ hearts to beat in gentle 
excitement, has passed away. If the present day 
young man wishes to express his admiration for 
the most lovely of her sex, he does so without 
mounting stilts. 

In 1835, however, the album was the chosen 
medium for compliment, and very delicately could 
the young man of that time make his point therein, 
and even score his rival with similar precision. 

- It was in 1835 that John Howard Payne, visiting 
in the South, made the acquaintance of a charming 
young lady, the daughter of Judge Samuel Goode, 
of Montgomery. Quite naturally, the author of 
“Home, Sweet Home” was asked to contribute to 
Miss Goode’s album, and the Philadelphia Times 
credits him with this pretty conceit: 
Lady, your name, if understood, 
Is your nature to a letter; 
And may you never change from Goode 
Unless, if possible, to better. 

The man who was next asked to contribute 

to Miss Goode’s album was Mirabeau Lamar, 
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afterward president of the Lone Star Republic of 
Texas, and he wrote on the opposite page a verse 
in which he makes the young lady appear to 
express what was undoubtedly his own sentiment: 


Iam content with being Goode, 

To aim at better would be vain, 
But if I do, ’tis understood, 

Whate’er the cause, it is not Payne. 
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BEASTS AND HUMAN NATURE. 


A“ printed in The Companion some weeks 
ago about the mule whose negro master 

shamed him into action by telling him not to make 
a spectacle of himself in public reminds a corre- 
spondent of Irwin Russell’s lines in ‘““Nebuchad- 
nezzar”’: 

Some folks dey would ’a’ beat him ; 

Now that would only heat him— 

I know jes’ how to treat him ; 

You mus’ reason wid a mule. 


Our correspondent is also reminded of two kin- 
dred stories, which show how brutes are influenced 
by kind and reasonable treatment. 

A market-gardener had a wt fine cow that 
was milked week after week by hired men. He 
noticed that the amount of butter he carried 
to market weighed about a pound more every 
other week. e watched the men and tried the 
cow after they had finished milking, but always 
found that she had been milked dry. He fina y 
asked the Scotch girl who took care of the mil 
if she could account for the difference. 

“Why, yes,” she said. “When Jim milks, he 
says to the cow, ‘So, my pretty creature, so’; but 
when Sam milks he hits her on the hips with the 
edge of the pail, and says, ‘Hoist, youold brute!’ ”’ 

awthorne, in his “English Notebook,” tells of 
a donkey that refused to come out of the boat that 
had brought him across the Mersey. At last, 
after the beast had suffered many kicks and other 
abuse, a man ee forward, addressing the 
animal affectionately. 

“Come along, brother!” he said, and the donkey 
obeyed at once. 


HOW FRIENDS FOUGHT. 


he Civil War has been called a strife of 

brothers, and in a vague, sentimental way 
we know that it was. But it was fratricidal in a 
wider sense; in those towns on the border between 
the North and the South, men in the same house, 
friends and neighbors, fought on opposite sides. 
Mr. John Uri Lloyd tells, in Frank Leslie’s 
Monthly, the story of a Kentucky village in war- 
time. 


When men saw life’s duty differently, and one 
man believed in the Union and another in States’ 
rights, neither raised a hand to prevent the other 
from joining the cause that his conscience told 
him was right. 

A man called at the little house of his neighbor, 
kissed the children, and shook hands with the 
parents. 

“T may not see you again,” he said. “To-night 
I go to join Morgan.” 

he host went to his little wardrobe, took from | 
it his greatcoat, thrust a any in the pocket and | 
threw it over the arm of his guest. Both were 
poor men and winter approached. The visitor | 
tried to return the coat, but the other said: | 

“No, you take the coat. Your path is to be one | 
of privation; besides, | won’tneed it. To-morrow | 
morning I start North to enlist. My government | 
has overcoats to spare, and pistols, too. You who | 
go South may find neither. God bless you, friend; | 
may we return to meet again.” 





THE PRINCE AND THE PAINTER. 


hen King Edward was still Prince of Wales, 

he sat to Mr. Julian Story for his portrait. | 
The prince could give the painter but a short 
time, so Mr. Story worked at high pressure. A 
little incident given on the authority of the London 
Chronicle exhibits the manly sympathy of the 
present sovereign of England. 


While the prince walked back and forth at 
intervals to rest, the painter worked at the back- 
ground, never putting down his palette. The 
result was that his thumb went to sleep. Toward 
the end of the sitting the painter was pulling his 
thumb to get the blood into circulation, when his 
royal sitter saw and sympathized. } 

he next day, when the prince came for a second | 
<< he said: | 

“I didn’t sleep very well last night, and I thought 
of 7. I was worrying about your palette. | 
Couldn’t you have the thumb-hole padded ?” | 
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HONEST TENANT. 


he father of Earl Fitzwilliam, who died recently, | 

was an excellent landlord. A London paper | 
relates how once a farmer went to him with the 
complaint that the earl’s fox-hunters had ruined 
a field of corn, or, as we should call it, wheat. 


The earl gave the man fifty pounds in payment 
for damage. After harvest-time the farmer 
returned 


he money, saying that the wheat had 
turned out well, after all 


Earl Fitzwilliam drew a check for one hundred 


penne and gave it to his tenant. “This is as 
ings should be between man and man,” said 
he. ““When your eldest son comes of age, 


4 ve 
him this, and tell him how and why you got ah 
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EASY ENOUGH. 


r. Harry de Windt, in his book, “Finland As 

It Is,” tells of a mot of Andrée, the arctic 

explorer. Just before his last voyage he was 

driven to distraction at a dinner-party by a talka- 
tive neighbor. 

“But how will you know, professor, when you 
have really crossed the North Pole?” was one of 
many silly questions. 

“Oh, that will be simple enough, madame,” 
replied Andrée, with his well-known dry humor. 
“A north wind will become a south one!’ 
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NO NEED OF ASSISTANCE. 


he father of the family had stepped into a 
bookstore to buy a birthday present for his 

fourteen-year-old son. “What kind of book would 
you like?” asked the salesman, to whom he had 
confided his purpose. 

“Something that would be useful for the boy,” 
was his reply. 

“Well, here is a very good one on ‘Self-Help.’ ” 

“Self-help!” exclaimed the father. “Ben don’t 
need anything of that kind. You’d ought to see 
him at the dinner-table!” 











White teeth. “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | 
Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. (Ade, | 


LYON & HEALY'S BRASS BAND. 


Own Make 


INSTRU MENTS. Indorsed 
by the great Jules Levy as the 
best in the world. Big Cata- 
logue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on 
Band Instruments. ‘niforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Musie and Instructions 
for new Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 














await the boys who study textiles 
thoroughly for mill management or 
for expertness in buying and selling fabrics. 


TEXTILE EDUCATION 


offers splendid 89 We and answers 
the question, “ at to do with the boy?” 
Illustrated circular free. 
L. W. MILLER, Principal, 
School of Industrial Art of the 
Penna. Museum, 


Dept. P. Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 
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The boys are bound to make noise, but 
don’t let them take chances with cheap 
toys when they can celebrate safely and 
to their entire satisfaction with the 


Young 
America 
Double $2.25 


Action Revolver 
Safe. Reliable. 

22 Caliber, 7 shot, rim fire. 
$2 Caliber, 5 shot, rim or center fire 
If not to be had of your dealer write us, 
enclosing amount, and we will supply _you 
by return mail, sending prepaid Catalogue free. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. 
















Many persons do not care for much breakfast; 
therefore, what they do eat should be sustain- 
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” Cream of Wheat 


contains gluten from selected wheat, nitrates 
and phosphates for nerve and muscle; and, be- 


sides, it is economical. 


It also makes Dainty 


Luncheons and Delicious Desserts. 


Sold everywhere. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Vou Pay 
And Gake 


It’s either a 
Hartford 


Single 
Tube 






HARTFORD DUNLOP 





The uniform quality and excellence of construction of 


have made them the most reliable and successful tires 
of their respective types 
We have in stock and will supply the proper size and proper weight 
tire for every kind of wheel, and will send you free expert advice 
regarding the tires best adapted to your especial needs 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 
HARTEORD, 








Vour Money 
Your Choice 


Dunlop 


Double 
Tube 
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Ghe Song of the 
Engineer. 


By William Hurd Hillyer. 


te: may lounge on your velveted cushions and 
mark each mile with a thoughtless dream— 
You may say there is nothing of weird romance in 
the practical prose of steam: 
But you never have sat in the dust and smoke, 
and seen that the track was clear, 
Nor held the reins of the steed that leaves the 
wind in its wild career. 
No soulless, dull machine I drive, for I feel her 
passionate breath 
When I ride her over the endless rails that run by 
the brink of death! 
My fireman, lit by the flame’s red glare, 
Myself, and our engine—o’er valley and height 
We three are as one; and together we share 
The marvelous triumph and glory of flight! 


My will is hers, and her strength is mine: past 
the sand-hills gray and low, 

Through the shimmering corn-field’s long, green 
line and the sounding woods we go! 

There is naught on the bridge that checks her 
speed, and naught in the tunnel she fears; 
For my slightest touch on the throttle she feels, 

and my softest whisper she hears. 
Only a touch and a whispered word, on the trestle 
narrow and high; 
When she trembles and shrinks on the dangerous 
curve, or a freight-train thunders by. 
Loud is the shriek of the startled air— 
Long is the stretch of the road-bed white : 
We three are as one; and together we share 
The marvelous triumph and glory of flight! 
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A PRAYER. 
(;= us, O Lord, the grace to bear 
The little pricking thorn ; 
The hasty word that seems unfair ; 
The twang of truths well worn; 
The jest that makes our weakness plain; 
The darling plan o’erturned ; 
The careless touch upon our pain; 
The slight we have not earned; 
The rasp of care. Dear Lord, to-day, 
Lest all these fretting things 
Make needless grief, oh, give, we pray, 
The heart that trusts and sings. 
ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
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THE MODERN PASSION. 


PITY for suffering was 
never so strong as it is 
to-day. The magnificent 
gifts of nearly three mil- 
lion dollars for the use 
of the Harvard Medical 
School and the hospitals 
to be erected in connec- 
tion with it, bear new 

- testimony to the passion 
for relieving pain which 
now flames in human hearts. This is not now 
the exclusive possession of the sentimental woman 
like Chancer’s “Prioress,’’ who 

Was so charitable and so piteous 
She would weep if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap if it were dead or bled. 

It is the hard-headed man of business, the man 
who has wrested a great fortune from the fierce 
competition of modern life, who gives lavishly of 
his wealth to make illness briefer and more toler- 
able, surgery more successful, and death itself 
less hideous. 

It is noticeable, too, that in the case of many 
of these gifts there has not been even the condi- 
tion that the donor’s name should be associated 
with the endowment. It is as if the last vestige 
of self-seeking had been burned away by the 
pure fire of human compassion—a compassion 
such as the world has never before seen. 

In extreme contrast to this latest manifestation 
of sensitiveness to others’ pain in our civilization 
stands this experience of an American traveller 
in Japan only a few years ago. He had letters 
of introduction to many interesting and culti- 
vated Japanese in Tokyo. Shortly after his 
arrival he was asked to join a party of some 
twenty ladies and gentlemen to spend a day in 
the country. 

Close by the spot chosen for the “picnic” ran 
a little brook. As the party were settling them- 
selves for the day, the American strolled down 
to the brook. 

To his horror, he saw lying beside it a man 
evidently dying. He hurried back to his host to 
report the fact and get help for the poor creature. 
His announcement was received with perfect 
indifference. 

“Oh yes! He is onlya beggar! They are apt 
to seek running water for their last hours, It is 
not worth while to distress one’s self. He surely 
has no relatives! ’?—and without a moment’s 
pause the merrymaking went on, and the day 
passed in talk, feasting and other diversions, 
while the beggar gasped and struggled within 
sight and sound of the gay gentlefolk. 

So in far Japan enlightenment had touched 
the mind and molded the manners without 
quickening the heart. 

The religion of pity has not yet made its way 
among the Eastern nations. It is distinctively 





PART OF THE DECORATIONS OF 
THE CHILOREN'S HOSPITAL, 
FLORENCE. 


a Christian product. Many a man who might 
disown a Christian motive for his philanthropy 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





does really give under the gentle influence of that 
kindly Voice that said, “Whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water only. . . shall in no wise lose his reward.” 
It is a promise nineteen hundred years old, but 
it is only just making itself felt in its fulness in 
the civilization of the western hemisphere. 

In the East, where the older, sterner, more 
cruel code has prevailed, the passion of pity forces 
its way but slowly. But that it finally will rule 
minds and hearts over the face of the whole earth 
is as certain as that day will follow night. 
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A RUNAWAY HAT. 


frock coat, a silk hat and an unusual amount 
A of dignity are described by the New York 
Times as coming to an untimely end in 
Washington Square one day in the early spring. 
A gale was howling across the park when a large, 
portly man came round the corner. He was erect, 
and his rotund figure had a military poise, an air 
of dignity which was imposing. 


Suddenly a wild gust seized his shining hat and 
whirled it off. It shot up into the air, and described 
circles in the manner of Monsieur Santos-Dumont’s 
air-ship. Then it flew across the street, and fell 
into a puddle of muddy water. 

The dignified citizen ed at the flight of his 
hat in a bewildered fashion. When it fell to the 

ound he cantered after it with a gentle lope. 
+e he neared it he bent eagerly forward. is 
hand almost touched the oe tile, when, 
swoop! came another gust and snatched the 
unfortunate hat, which went rolling off, churnin 
the muddy waters of the gutter like the screw o 
a steamer. 

The owner of the hat looked wrathfully after it, 
and then sta in .pursuit on a mad gallop. 
Down the park and under the arch rolled the hat. 
——— = — — of - swift oad wildly 

rsuer stepped on a piece of ice, gras wildly 
Bt the air, and fell with a despairing splash! 

Shorn of all his dignity, the unhappy man slow] 
rose, looked round to see if he was observed, 
then —. examined his injured raiment. 
From collar waist his frock coat had split. 
Twenty yards ahead, peacefully repesing DY the 
curbstone, a7 the innocent cause of all his mis- 
fortunes. With an air of grim determination he 
strode toward it. The hat remained coyly restin 
on the yop a puddle. The portly person gaze 
down at wi ae soupet mud-covered tile, and 
then at his own ruined raiment. Just then, as if 
inspired by a demon of mischief, the hat began to 
sway with a passing gust. This was too much. 
Gathering himself together, the fat man made a 
mighty leap and landed both feet squarely on the 
hat. He peered anxiously around to see if he was 
observed, and then, turning up his coat-collar. 
strode away, leaving the fragments of what had 
once been a silk hat reposing in the gutter. 
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REDEEMING MUTILATED MONEY. 
ever despair is the principle which actuates 
the government experts who handle muti- 


N lated money. The regulations of the 
department require that before a mutilated bill 
ean be redeemed, at least three-fifths of the bill 
shall be delivered to the Treasury. The expert 
has a piece of glass the size of the bill. This is 
divided into forty squaies, and is laid over the 
bill to be redeemed. He recommends the Dill 
for redemption if the remnants fill twenty-five 
squares. 


Burned money, and bills that have been gnawed 
by mice are the hardest to work en. The mice- 
chewed bills require great tience and eare. 
Each of the pieces is carefully laid out on a flat 
hard surface, and then with the assistance of 
strong glasses magnified so that it can be placed 
in a proper position with regard to the others. 
The experts have a copy of every bill that has 
ever been issued by the government. These are 
used as models as soon as enough of the bill has 
been laid out to establish the issue. No bill has 
ever been received at the Treasury Department 
in a condition which has made it impossible to 
straighten it out and establish its character oo ee 
doubt. Nor have the experts ever been obliged 
to work on a bill longer than the eight hours of 
the working day. 

Mrs. Brown, who is in charge of the experts who 
handle mutilated money, all of whom are women, 
had a troublesome task one day when a clgar box 
full of bills arrived from Philade w. the 
necessary affidavit showing that they had been 

ken from_a poorly constructed safe, and had 
been burned to the condition in which they were 
found. The sender evidently believed that the 
original package ought not to be broken, and so 
he enclosed with the charred pieces some cvins 
which also showed the marks of fire. During the 
passage rons the mails the heavy silver was 
shaken through the charred bills until there was 

ly a piece left big enough to cover more than 
the head of a pin. 

Mrs. Brown did not despair, although she 
deplored the thoughtlessness that had allowed 
silver and charred bills to be packed together. 
She and two of her assistants set to work, and 
by the aid of magakying pacers soon brought out 
four fifty-dollar bills, and within an hour recom- 
mended that they be redeemed by the Treasury. 
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VISITING KING MENELEK. 
M Oscar T. Crosby gives in the Century 


Magazine his ‘Personal Impressions of 

Menelek,” the King of Abyssinia, a ruler 
who, Mr. Crosby says, has never been out of his 
own kingdom, speaks no European language, and 
must devote most of his time to internal affairs. 
But in spite of the lack of advantages of travel 
and education, in the ordinary sense, Menelek is 
a powerful figure and has done more for his country 
than all of its previous rulers accomplished. 


Such an na ag cay body of water as the ocean, 
says Mr. Crosby, he cannot conceive. The rotun- 
dity of the earth has been explained to him, but 
was not grasped. He marveled when I told him 
of the difference in time between New York and 
Addis Abeba. 

Of New York he seemed not to have heard when 
I referred to it as the big city of my country. 
Pictures of great commercial buildings and views 
of cities made, I thought, rather a faint impression 
on him. The Brooklyn bridge was more effective, 
and he marveled at its height, although just how 
the interpreter translated figures and distances I 
do not know, since in my transactions with Abys- 
sinians I did not discover any unit of length 
although such measures exist. The Capitol a 
Washington, which was described to him as cor- 
responding to his residence, made some impres- 
sion on him when its size was explained. 

When the books were put aside, a new magazine 
pistol which I had picked == Faris came in for 
minute examination, and then took its place in 








his collection of small arms, which must now be 
well-nigh ceanaiote- 

Among the illustrations shown to the king were 
some of the big New and cotton-mills. These 
I tried to iden to Menelek as the places in 
which were manufactured nearly all of the cotton 
aon which his subjects wore, a fact that I had 
"tr with surprise and pleasure while on the 
coast. 

In other ways also I tried to make clear my 
nationality; but in the end he dictated, or his 
secretary wrote: “Mr. Crosby, the Englishman, 
has permission to go down the Blue Nile.” 


| THE BOY ON THE FARM) 
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‘his is his kingdom. Flush with joy he grows 
Into new stature, and his fancies run 
In wholesome channels of boy chivalry, 
By no unhappy influence undone. 


The sleek farm horses turn their kindly eyes 
Upon him, and to their great strength he thrills. 
The music of the cow-bells lures him forth 

To find the herd on velvet-swarded hills. 


Ah, keep him in God’s country, lest we mar 

His life by all the smoke-veiled city yields. 

Leave him to summer’s sweetness—leave him free 
To learn a noble manhood from the fields. 
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THE ONLY SAFE PLACE. 


T* sailor who retorted that if you are afraid 
to go to sea because many people are lost, 
you ought to be afraid to go to bed, where 
most people die, was not wholly joking. The 
seaman feels that the planks underneath him are 
sound to stand on, and that his chances to escape 
battle, murder and sudden death are greater than 
those of the landsman. The New York Sun tells 
of a Maine tar who has not been ashore for ten 
years. 


He lives on board his vessel, even when she is 
hauled up in the winter, as snug as a clam at high 
tide. He explained his views a stranger who 
went to see him on board the Zarly Bird. 

“The reason I don’t go ashore more,” said Jake, 
putting down the newspaper in which he had been 
studying the details of a railroad accident, “is that 
I don’t want to die afore my time comes. “Why 
you can’t take up a paper without reading of 
something terrible that’s happened ashore! Just 
look at that, will you?” e handed over the 
paper, ss with his great brown thumb a 
story of a fire In which eight persons had been 
burned to death. 

“Just you look her through,” said Jake. ‘“That’s 
on the first page, and over here on the next you'll 
find where six or seven people were all ground 
into oakum by a train jumping off'n the track. 
I’ve counted up, and I fi in that one paper 
where sixty-three people have been slaughtered 
= one way or another, and not one of them lost 
at sea. 

“There’s lots of bad men ashore, mate. You'll 
find in that ’ere paper where fifteen have been 
murdered and seven committed suicide, and not 
one of them suicides is a sailorman—not one. 

“Yes, sir, I tell you it's awful what ways there 
are to git killed ashore that ain't to be fell in with 
on the water. Even if you’re drownded at sea, 
= = cut all up first, like them people in the 

unnels. 

“1’m not much of a scholar, but I read the papers, 
and the more I read the certainer I am that a man 
to be safe has got to keep off of land as much as 
he can. You pick out any man you want to, and 
1’ll bet the doctors’ll get him afore I’m drownded. 
And when I do go I'll go whole, so’s to come on 
deck shipshape when Gabriel blows his horn.” 
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HAD NOT STUDIED LONG ENOUGH. . 


r. Bascom had been looking at his son’s 
M German grammar, and had found therein 
much food for thought. “That idea of 

giving sex to inanimate objects—now that isn’t a 
bad idea, if *twas carried far enough,” he said in 
an indulgent tone to Mrs. Bascom as he put the 
book down. “Of course there are some foolish 
mistakes, but they could be corrected if some real 
intelligent person was to take hold of the system.” 


He moved a little nearer the table on which 
Mrs. Bascom was Facrs a pan of hot ginger 
cookies, and glanced at them with — on. 

“Now a table,” he continued, genially, ‘‘a table 
ought to be masculine, not feminine. A _ solid, 
useful, steady article like that belongs to the 
masculine gender by rights; anybody could tell 
that. But now take a window —” Mrs. Bascom’s 
back was turned, and he moved a trifle nearer the 
cookies. 

“A window ought to be masculine, because folks 
that have eyes can see right through it,’’ said Mrs. 
Bascom, with great briskness, turning from the 
stove and stepp ng to the table. ‘These cookies 
are for the children’s picnic,” she said, with 
apparent irrelevance, as she bore the pan away 
to safety. “Well, pa, what else ought to be 
masculine, according to your notions ?”’ 

“Mebbe I’ll look through the book some other 
time, with a view to the feminine objects,” said 
Mr. Bascom, joylessly. “I guess that will be my 
best plan.” 
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STRATEGIC SLANG. 


he enemies of slang—and we are all its 
‘i enemies on occasion — will have to confess 

that it sometimes has value, if only to con- 
ceal thought. Harper’s Weekly is authority for 
a story in which a single slang word was the 
means of accomplishing important results. 


When Lieutenant Gilmore’s party was captured 
and sent into northern Luzon by the Filipinos, the 
prisoners were all condemned to death. Some 
were murdered, and the rest of the party was 
abandoned in the jungie, being, in the opinion of 
oe Filipino leader, far gone to be worth 

ng. 

They were eventually rescued; but before they 
were finally condemned their captors compelled 
them to sign a document declaring that they were 
being well treated, and had no reason to complain 
of their lot. 

The men signed first, and then the paper, written 
in Spanish, was taken to Lieutenant Gilmore for 








his signature. He read it, and understood its 


purport. Similar papers, aes by American 
soldiers and evidently for from them by the 
wily Filipinos, had been circulated before. Lieu- 
tenant Gilmore took the document with the remark 
that he would “O. K.” the men’s signatures. 
Then he wrote the word “nit” after each man’s 


name. 

The Filipinos thought this was the American 
way of giving official approval, and were satisfied. 
When, a long time after the men were rescued, 
Sie peper got back to civilization and the Filipinos 
tried to make an impression with it, they found 
that something was wrong. 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 


tis said of a gentle old Quakeress, who is blessed 

| with seventeen grandchildren of various sizes 

and differing disposition, that no one else in 

the family can administer a needed rebuke with 

the tact and wit which she displays, and that her 
words have seldom been known to give offense. 


One of the youngest grandchildren is a boy of 
eight, who is possessed of a quick and retentive 
memory. Not long ago he was dilating upon this 
fact to his grandmother. 

“?Tisn’t only in school I can remember things,” 
he said, proudly; “it’s everywhere. I remember 
dates and names, and places where people live, 
and signs and placards, and all sorts of things. 
And in Sunday-school I always know the whole 
lesson by heart.” 

“That’s an excellent thing, dear child,’’ said the 
Ee placidly. “Did thee ever happen 

learn the second verse of the twenty-seventh 
chapter of Proverbs?” 

“No, grandma,” said the little boy. “I haven’t 
learned any proverbs yet, but I’ll learn it to-night. 
It a be anything to do, because I remember so 
easily.” 

But that night his cheeks were redder than 
usual as he said over and over, “ ‘Let another man 
praise thee, and not thine own mouth; a stranger, 
and not thine own lips.’” 
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TOMMY’S HAMMER. 


he Beachem family was a happy-go-lucky 
a one, and rosy-cheeked Bridget, “just a week 

over from the ould counthry,” seemed a most 
appropriate handmaid. For the most part her 
mistakes amused and delighted them, but on one 
occasion a mistake came near making serious 
trouble. 


She had been with tlie family two days, and was 
in the nursery with three-year-old Tommy. 

“Bridget,” cried Mrs. Beachem, as she rushed 
into the nursery, “Mr. Beachem has just tele- 
pene me that he left his revolver on his dressing- 

ble by mistake, and it isn’t there! Have you 
seen it I know you were there tidying up the 


r R 

“Whatis it loike, mim?” asked Bridget. ‘“There 
was a little thing about so long, wid a crook loike 
at wan end, and broight loike silver. Could that 
be it? Oi = it to Tommy for to hammer his 
little tacks into the boord, but he had no fancy for 
it, and Oi think he fioong it under the bed. Yis, 
mim, there it is, away over in the far corner.” 

Mrs. Beachem glanced under the bed. The 
revolver wasthere. “‘Letit stay until Mr. Beachem 
comes home,” she said, faintly. “I'll take Tommy 
into my room and lock up the nursery.” 
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A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


man who bears a name much honored in 

A New England tells with keen relish the 

story of the way in which he learned where 

he stood in the opinion of a man with whom he 
had business dealings. 


The New Englander is in the wholesale dry- 
goods busi , and g the manufacturers 
with whom he deals is a prosperous, somewhat 
ignorant man. 

One day this man was having his autumn con- 
ference with the New Englander, and mentioned 
the fact that some one advised him to enter 
into an arrangement with another firm in the city. 

“But I told *em no,” he said, with his expansive 
smile, “I told’emno. I says, ‘I’ve heard all about 
that firm. It’s composed of three — fellows 
that think they’re made of su or clay, just 
because they come of high-toned, rich folks. I'll 
have nothing to do with em,’ I says. ‘I’ve never 
done business with gentlemen yet, and I don’t 
propose to begin now, at my time of life. My 
a will go where they’ ve always gone,’ meaning 

ou,” concluded the facturer, with the 
liant bow of one who has paid a handsome 
compliment and knows it. 
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THEIR STEERING- GEAR. 


professor of a profound subject at Harvard 
A University has a small son who is very 
observant and inquisitive, and a hired man 

who has all the Irish wit and good humor. 


The other ag Anes, the small boy, was playing 
with a cat in the stable while Larry cleaned the 
harness. 

= y, La ’ 
land on their feet 

“They shteer themsilves wid their tail.” 

“Well, how do rabbits steer themselves? They 
haven’t long tails; only a stub.” 2 

“Wid theirears. That’s phwat they have their 
long ears for.” 

“Well, how does a bulldog steer himself? He 
doesn’t have long ears or a long tail.” 

“Wid his bark.” 

The boy looked doubtful and was silent. Pres- 
ently he ran in to his father’s study, and in a few 
minutes came back to the stable. 


“¥isy 

“That’s true what you told me about bulldogs. 
I asked papa, and he read something to mamma 
ss a k about ‘barks that steer against the 
wind.’ ” 


” he asked, “why do cats always 
? 
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COULD NOT SPEAK ENGLISH. 


ne of the most common faults among those 
who speak incorrectly is the misuse of 
English prepositions. ‘Different from” 
becomes “different to” in the popular speech of 
England, and, too often, “different than” in 
America. The New York Times mentions a 
queer juggling of prepositions, the achievement 
of two small boys. 
“William,” asked the teacher, “why were you 
absent from school this morning?” 
“Oh, some ’un stole me coat on me.” 
“What's that? Stole your coat ‘on you’?” 
“Aw, he can’t talk English,” said William’s 
brother James. “He means some ‘un stole his 
coat off ’im.” 
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A ‘‘LIVE’’ MAP. 
By Eleanor Woodbridge. 


AVING the whooping-cough was bad 
enough —as if!—but having to say 
your lessons at home and whoop, too, 
and having to be certain sure some- 
body else was up to the head of your 
geography class — 

“It’s very hard!” lamented Jeffy. 
“Very hard! I s’pose I shall stand 
it, but it hurts me te. And I was 
going to get the map prize, too.” 








added, softly. “Truly gold. I planted my two 
rings an’ my five-dollar gold piece. Jt wouldn’t 
be like Alaska without any gold, you know; I 
knew I could dig ’em up again.” 

“Mine ’em,” corrected Jeffy. His eyes were 
big with wonder over the beautiful “live” map 
of Alaska. And he had thought it wasn’t worth 
while to spend very much time on his map! 

“T award Miss Rebecca Plummer the first 
prize for the very best map,” the judge was 
saying, gravely. “And Will-o’-Wisp Plummer 





the second prize for trying hardest. The other 
contestant —” 

“Don’t, Uncle Martin! I’m ’shamed of the 
other contester—honest, I am!” cried Jeffy. 
“Vm going to make him draw anouher map 
to-morrow, just to show you. It won’t be a 
prize map, but —” 

“But it will be a mighty good one—needn’t 
tell me!”” interrupted Uncle Martin’s big, kind 
voice, which was full of sympathy. “I expect to 
give it ‘honorable mention,’ anyhow !” 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. 
ANAGRAM STORY. 


A friend of ours who is an 
fond of . He said, “My sled 
--- length multiplied an hundredfold in a flash.” 

We asked the price of his fine sled. “I should,” 
said he, “if I sell at five dollars, so 
you may see it was a bargain.” We had thought 
of it as -----+-- - small fortune. We started 
for a sled race. “-- --! ---- off all fear,” we 
| heard him, as he threw back his ----, ---- out, 
| merrily. “None of your ! -- slow,” we 
answered. “Come home and give us a 
----, — --- for your good when I advise 








“What prize was that, Jeff?”” Uncle 
Martin asked, looking over the top of 
his paper. Uncle Martin was just home 
from Alaska. 


DANDELION WISHES. 


it. Drive owey the ----. -- -- and 
drown out their music by your own.” 
(This from John.) “Do you compare m 
solos to a --- ----? - refuse to ----. 
~ ---is what I need after such an in- 
jury to my feelings.” 





“The one the teacher was going to 
give to the best map of the United States. 


By William A. McCullough and Annie Willis McCullough. 


2. 





I was going to get it, but now —” 
Jeffy’s sigh was so breezy it nearly 
blew Uncle Martin’s newspaper out of 
the window. 

“Were you quite sure of getting it, 
Jeff?” 

“Pretty quite,”” modestly. “You see, 
I’m the best drawist in our g’ography 
class—the teacher says so. I can make 
maps like anything !” 

“Can’t Rebecca and Will-o’- Wisp, 
too?””? Uncle Martin asked. 

“M-m—oh—well, Becky can, some, 
but she isn’t a drawist, you know.” 

Uncle Martin did not know. 

“And Will-o’-Wisp ?” 

“Willy!” Jeff laughed till he 
whooped. You would know Uncle 
Martin had just got home from Alaska 
by that! Willy a drawist! 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do!” Uncle 
Martin cried, cheerily. “I'll offer a 
map prize—for the very best map of— 
Alaska!’ 

“O Uncle Martin, goody !”’ exclaimed 
delighted Jeffy. 

“Goody !’”” echoed Becky, shyly. 

“You’re the goodest uncle!” little 
Will-~’- Wisp piped. 

“Two prizes—I’ll offer two. The 
first for the very best map, and the second 
for the one that tries hardest. Run off 
now and go to work!” 

“'There’s only three of us—some- 
body’s going to get left,” laughed Jeffy. 
But he knew it wouldn’t be— well, 
somebody that was the best drawist in 
the geography class. He felt sorry 
ahead for Becky or Will-o’-Wisp. 

For almost an hour Jeffy worked. 
So did little Will-o’-Wisp. Becky was 
out in the yard, playing —lazybones! 
She couldn’t have spent more than 
twenty minutes over her geography and 
five over her paper and pencil. Then 
she had given a little, long sigh and 
yone away. Jeffy wasn’t sorry any 
more for Becky. If you wished to be 
a lazybones — : 

“Hi-hum, I’m tired!” groaned Jeffy, 
softly. “I wish Uncle Martin had just 
come home from the United — well, 
from somewhere else besides Alaska. 
I hate Alaska! And anyway, I’m not 
going to work any longer when there 
isn’t a speck o’ need. It’s good enough. 
Becky’s given up and Willy—h’m!” 
He glanced at toiling little Will-o’-Wisp 
and smiled in his sleeve —the sleeve 
farthest away. 

“There’s no use working and working 
when you don’t need to. Of course I 
could make it better, but I’m tired, and 
what’s the use?”  Jeffy yawned and 
stretched his short arms out as long as 
possible. Then he put up his map and 





With silken walls and shining 
Within you live some fairies ; 
The palace door flies open wide, 
A* as they fly, they carry — 


To every one they chance to 


N”’ fly away, my fairies, 


To cheer and comfort those you 


dandelion seed - bail, 
You’ re like a palace light, 


roof 
Made out of gauzy white. 
When quick and hard I blow 


And out the fairies go. 


At least, so I’ve been taught — 


meet 
A loving wish or thought. 


And take a greeting bright 


find, 
Wherever you alight. 


n’t go to happy people ; 
Find lonely ones, and sad, 
And whisper that a little child 
Would like to make them glad. 

















nd take unhappy children 

A message on the way; 
Tell them it’s very beautiful 
In God’s big world to-day, 


CONUNDRUMS, 

Name the most flexible preposition. 

Which preposition is oftenest ridiculed ? 

What preposition is a seat in a boat? 

What preposition is most frequently in 
use among merchants? 

What sepeean may be looked upon 
as a trial? 

What preposition is most apt to learn? 

Which is the most fluffy of the preposi- 
tions? 

What preposition might be said to be 
hurled? 

What preposition affords entertainment 
to man and beast? 

What preposition is a contest? 

What preposition resembles a pair? 

What eepeemen is most in use among 
vocalists ? 

What preposition often contains money ? 

What preposition is most necessary for 
every person? ; 

3. 
RIDDLE. 


I cause much mirth to all who see 
The quarrels ’twixt my wife and me. 
I am a beverage that suits 

The taste, because ’tis made of fruits. 
I’m used by all conductors who 

Look at the tickets held by you. 
When one receives me from a foe 

I am the cause of pain and wo. 


4. 


CHARADES. 
1, 


aay Bros is a useful furnishing piece, 
yhether with drawers or without; 
my second is gathered in the fall, 
With many a schoolboy shout; 
My whole is locked in a covering tight, 
Mf which Jack Frost holds the key; 
And that it is very nice of its kind 
1 think you will all agree. 


My first tothe vegetable kingdom belongs, 
8 a favorite on the table; 
My second oft comes in for dessert, 
Brought by the waiter sable ; 
my whole is a product of the South, 
he liking for which, ’tis stated, 
Betrays a weak mind ; but if that be true, 
To weakness our race is fated. 


IIl. 
Toward southern suns and burning tropic 


8kles 
My - a giant tall and straight, doth 


rise 
And yet 80 Gay tis, so wisely planned, 
The smallest child can hold it in his hand. 
My learned second leads in every “ism,” 
You’ll doubtless see her in the catechism, 
A part of misery, in anguish found 
You'll meet her in gay Paris, Tl be 
bound. 
A Gipsy art my whole was once, but now 
Fashion's “400” at its altars bow; 
Though trick of knaves and oft designed 
to cheat, 
’Tis handiwork exquisite and complete. 
Now if with patience you will but my 
third, 
You'll surely guess this most alluring 
word. 


5. 
PREFIX PUZZLE. 


By using the same prefix in each in- 

stance change 

A nod or gesture to an arrangement of 
forms or colors. 

A solution of chemicals to argumentation 
for and against, 

A moderate gallop to an ornamental 
glass bottle. 

A cellar to a deplorable condition. 

The mark of a fold to the amount of loss. 

A notable performance to overthrow or 
discomfiture, 

A hard steel instrument to a mountain 
pass. 








went to reading stories. 

Will-o’- Wisp worked on and on, 
breathing very hard indeed. His little freckly, 
brown face grew quite red. It was such hard 
work, but he tried—how little Will-o’-Wisp did 
try! 


Out in the sunny yard little Lazybones knelt 
on the bank of the brook half the afternoon—till 
her shoulders ached, and her knees, too. 

At tea-time Uncle Martin said he was ready 
to “judge” maps. Jeffy brought out his 
promptly. Then Will-o’-Wisp got his. 

“M-m-m!”? Uncle Martin was non-committal. 
“Now, Rebecca ?”” 

“Mine’s out-o’-doors,” shyly, and Becky led 
the way to it. Where do you think it was? 
Marked out on the ground on both sides of 
the brook! It was very carefully “drawn” 
indeed. 

“The brook is the Yukon River,” explained 
Becky, quietly, “‘an’ those humps are the ’Laskan 
mountains—that one’s Mount J ogan. That’s 
Cape Prince of Wales there.” She pointed out 
all the features of her Alaska with earnest little 
face. The map was neatly outlined with little 
stones. It had taken a good while to “draw” it, 
and a good deal of skill. 

“An’—an’ there’s gold in the ground,” she 





RAINY-DAY 


ne lonesome day I felt so bad, 
Because it rained, you see; 
I couldn’t go to see my friends, 
Nor could they come to me. 
Then mamma said, “‘I’ll make some friends 
With whom you'll like to play;”’ 
And so she folded paper up 
A sort of fanlike way. 


he snipped and snipped with scissors— 
then 

The paper opened wide, 

And such a lot of little girls 
Before me then I spied! 

They all took hold of hands, like this, 
Just so they wouldn’t fall, 

And I made noses, eyes and mouths 
(With pencil) for them all. 


FRIENDS. 


gave them names, and set them in 
A row on my footstool ; 
I played they were my company, 
My sisters, and my school. 
I took them boating in a pan, 
And riding on the train; 
We “Ring Round Rosy” played a while, 
And —I forgot the rain. 


e“‘ snapped the whip ” and skipped 
the rope, 

And played menagerie, 

And mamma gave us pop-corn balls 
And frosted cake and tea. 

Oh, dear! ’twas such a lovely time— 
The hours just flew away! 

I really hope ’fore long we’ll have 
Another rainy day. 














A song to a suspension of progress. 
A cooking utensil to warehouse for 
storage. 
The sense of smell to declivity. 
A patch of color to a tyrannical ruler. 
Evil conduct to something invented for a special 
purpose. e 


PUZZLE. 
To a part of the ocean whose name you'll recall 
Add a popular letter, used freely by all; 
| Also that which expresses one-fourth of a seore 
| (A value exact, nothing less, nothing more) ; 
And someting that’s caught on a hook must be 
used, 
While a certain addition must not be refused ; 
In this combination a word may be read 
Denoting a manner obliging, well-bred. 


7. 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 


Behead and curtail the word in the first line to 
make the word in the next, 


The ------- drove their horses through 
The ----- where the ford was low. 
They ------ their thirst before they left 
The ---- from whence the waters flow. 
They left their native ----- behind, 
And to --- dinner felt inclined. , 

Not in the ------ would they allay 
Their hunger—neath a - -- did they 


the time, 
~~ to climb. 


Take shelter, and when 
They each essayed the - 
Now he who is sometimes found 





With broken ---- upon the ground. 
But these were - ----- men, and each 
With rare good ---- his goal did reach. 
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C URRENT- EVENTS 
KACE IN SoutTH AFRICA.—The Boer rep- 
resentatives at Pretoria, May 3ist, signed 

terms of surrender, which had been agreed upon 
with Lord Milner, the British high commissioner 
in South Africa, and Lord Kitchener. The 
official announcement of the surrender reached 
London the next day, and’ was the occasion of- 
great popular rejoicing. The church-bells were 
rung, and the jubilations in London were like 
those of ““Mafeking day.’”? The king published 
a message announcing the cessation of hostilities, 
and expressing the hope that peace may speedily 
be followed by prosperity in his new dominions, 
and that the feelings engendered by war may 
give place to cooperation among his South 
African subjects. . 


HE TERMS OF PEAcE.—The burgher forces 

agreed to lay down their arms and to give 
up all munitions of war, and to acknowledge 
King Edward VII. as their sovereign. The 
British government agreed that all prisoners 
should be brought back as soon as possible to 
South Africa without loss of liberty or property, 
and that no legal proceedings should be taken 
against surrendering or returning burghers, 
except for violations of the rules of war ; that the 
Dutch language should be taught in the schools, 
at the desire of parents, and should be used in 
the courts if necessary ; that the burghers should 
be allowed rifles for protection ; that the military 
occupation should give place to self-government 
as soon as possible; that there should be no tax 
on landed property in the Orange River Colony 
or the Transvaal to pay the cost of the war; 
that $15,000,000 should be provided for restocking 
the Boer farms, and that government loans should. 
be made on easy terms for the same purpose. 
“Rebels,” by which term are meant the subjects 
of the king in Cape Colony or Natal who took 
up arms in aid of the Boers, will be liable to 
trial under the laws of the colony to which they 
belong, and the rank and file will be permanently 
disfranchised ; but it is promised that the death 
penalty shall not be inflicted. 


HE PHILIPPINES.—The Senate bill for the 

government of the Philippines, which was 
described in this column May ist, was passed 
by the Senate June 3d, by a vote of 48 to, 30. 
The division was a party one, except that Senator 
McLaurin, Demoerat, voted for the bill, and 
Senators Hoar, Mason and Wellington, Repub- 
licans, voted against it. 

HE COAL SrTRIK® in the anthracite fields 

was extended June 2d by an order calling 
out the engineers, firemen and pump-men: There 
are about 5,000 men in these classes, and their 
labor is of the .utmost importance in keeping 
the mines from being flooded. Most of them 
obeyed the strike order, but some refused to do 
so, and those who remained at work, with non- 
union men and the office force of operators, were 
able in some instances to keep the pumps working. 


EDUCTION OF THE ARMyY.—The with- 
drawal of troops from Cuba and the im- 
proved conditions in the Philippines have made 
possible a considerable reduction in the strength 
of the army. The President issued an order, 
May 3ist, which fixes the maximum strength of 
the army at 66,497 instead of 77,287, the limit 
fixed by President MeKinley in May, 1901. 
ORD PAUNCEFOTE’s SuccEssor. — Hon. 
Michael Henry Herbert has been appointed 
British ambassador at Washington, to succeed 
the late Lord Pauncefote. Mr. Herbert is now 
secretary of the British embassy at Paris, but he 
has twice served as secretary of the British 
legation at Washington. Mrs. Herbert is an 
American, formerly Miss Leile Wilson, daughter 
of Mr. R. T. Wilson of New York. 
Eee. ELECTION IN OREGON, June 2d, re- 
sulted in the suecess of the Democratic 
candidate for governor. With that exception, the | 
Republican State ticket was elected, together 
with the Republican candidates for Congress in 
both districts, and a large Republican majority 
in the legislature. 


TS CAPE TO CAIRO RAILWAy has, it is 

reported, been surveyed as faras the Zambezi, 
where a great steel bridge with a span of 500 | 
feet will carry the line across the river at | 
Victoria Falls. It is expected that the whole | 
section from Buluwayo to the Zambezi, nearly | 
1,700 miles from Cape Town, will be opened next | 
year. The work of connecting the Buluwayo 
and Salisbury sections is progressing rapidly, | 
and when this gap is filled in and the line com- | 
pleted, communication will be open from Cape | 
Town to Beira, by the way of Buluwayo, Salis- | 
bury and Umtali. 





jm Henry BARRows, president of 

Oberlin Collpge since 1899, died June 3d, 
aged 55. He was for 14 years pastor of a/ 
Presbyterian church in Chicago, and was the 
organizer and president of the World’s Parliament 
of Religions, held in that city in 1893. He was | 


an eloquent preacher and lecturer and a success- | 
ful educator. } 
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CATCHING. 
THE COFFEE HABIT BREEDS TROUBLE. 


It is quite commonly the case that, both husband 
and wife are somewhat similarly troubled with 
coffee-drinking. 

A lady writes and, after giving description of her 
husband’s relief from coffee dyspepsia and general 
nervous trouble, says, “I was almost as bad as 
he, having the headache nearly every day, and was 
nervous and weak, did not sleep well, was pale 
and thin and had a bad complexion. 

“When I found how much good Postum Coffee 
was doing husband I concluded to use it, and 
I tell you life is altogether a different thing. 
I eat and sleep well, and look like a different 
woman. My usual weight for years was from 98 
to 100 pounds. I now weigh 108 pounds, and every 
one tells me how much better I am looking. 

“TI had some friends who did not like Postum, 
but knowing it was because they did not boil 
it long enough I made some at their house one 
day, and they agree with me that Postum is 
a delicious beverage; and while, of course, the 
flavor and taste is pleasing and we are glad 
Postum does suit us that way, the great advantage 
is in the wonderful, bounding health that we 
have recovered.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The “M"’ Sesbabiee taping carries the wae 
of clothing from the no 
armholes or neck. The result is the | oom Be 
poise of the infant figure—it means graceful 
women, vigorous men. The “M" System of tap- 
ing keeps the waistalwaysin shape. There 
are extra wide tapes for attaching hose support- 
ers at the sides; the buttons are sewed on to stay. 
THE BEST FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR MOTHERS. 
Price 15 and 25 cents. 
FREE TO MOTHERS—If the “M” Waists 
are not for. sale in your town, send us 
your dealer’s name and 6-cents U. 8. 
and we a sue a waist, 
quality, free, Sta waated. 








INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR WATCHES 





If you recognize their usefulness in 


Keeping Accurate Time 

you understand why two million 
INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCHES are sold every 
year. It’s not merely the cost—One 
Dollar—or the guarantee. It is the know]l- 
edge that they are valuable to punctual 
men, that’s the reason. For sale every- 
where or by us post-paid on receipt of 
price. Send for our book of watches. 
It’s free. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
Dept. 85, 67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
\= p ortiandt St., N. Y J) 
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Complete Manicure Set. Cuts, ‘leans, Files. 


id everywhere. Sent by mail for 25c. 
THE H. 0. COOK O0O., 91 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 











OneYear's Music Free 


We will ship a Cornish Piano or 
a Cornish Organ anywhere u the 
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entirely as represented after twelve 
months’ use, we will take it back and 
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Rubber Nipples 


Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
= prevent choking, all on account 

f the little . At your druggists, or 

— ac. for a sample; 60c. for a dozen. 
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Davidson Rubber Co.,19 Milk St, Boston, - 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


PING-PONG 


For One New Subscription, 
FOR A LIMITED TIME. 











4 ‘ The game Ping-Pong offered 
Special Notice. by = is Phy, sb. and 
famous game manufactured by Parker Brothers (Inc.), 
of Salem, Mass., sole owners of the Registered Trade- 
Mark name Ping-Pong, and sole makers of Ping-Pong for 
the United States. 

This game is the most fascinating indoor game we 
have yet seen. It is a miniature game of lawn-tennis, 
played on a dining-room table with small rackets and tiny 
balls. A few moments’ play explains the game’s success, 
and makes clear its fascination. 

Our offer consists of a box containing two rackets with 
parchment heads, two balls, net and frame; also rules for 


playing. 








The complete game given to Companion 
subscribers for One New Subscription. 
Value, $2.00. We do not offer it for sale. 
Sent by express, charges to be paid by 
receiver, or on receipt of 25 cents extra 
will be sent by mail. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pablishers The Youth’s Companion. 





















































HY ANIMALS ARE WHITE BENEATH.— 
The remarkable discovery of Mr. Abbott 
H. Thayer, the American artist, to which 


reference has before been made in this column, |; 


that the gradation of colors on the bodies of wild 
animals tends to make them invisible, or unno- 
ticeable, amid their natural surroundings, has 
recently been the subject of renewed discussion. 
Prof. E. B. Poulton of Oxford, England, regards 
the discovery as exceedingly wide in its applica- 
tion. Briefly stated, the color law which Mr. 
Thayer finds prevailing in the animal kingdom 
produces an effect exactly contrary to the ordi- 
nary shading of objects illuminated by light from 
the sky. Being dark above and light below, and, 
moreover, having colors harmonizing with those 
of its natural environment, the animal, when 
motionless, loses the appearance of solidity, and 
blends with the background so perfectly that 
often it escapes the eye. This applies alike to 
quadrupeds and birds. Fishes also show a 
similar gradation, and the law can be traced in 
the insect world. 


E PHOTOGRAPHED For Your CLOTHES. 
Perhaps the latest application of photogra- 
phy is in custom tailoring. This appears to be a 
Parisian invention. The person to be 
measured is photographed in several 
positions while standing behind a net- 
; work, which is photo- 
graphed on the same plate, 
and serves as a standard 
of reference. By means 
of a kind of harness 
indicating the location of 
the armpits and other 
concealed points of the 
figure, the necessary ac- 
curacy is obtained. 





- VICTIMS OF 
LIGHTNING. — Ac 
cording to the statistics 
gathered by the Weather 
Bureau, 713 persons in 
the United States were 
killed or fatally injured 
by lightning during the 
year 1900. Of these 291 
were struck under the 
open sky, 158 in houses, 
57 under trees and 56 in barns. The circum- 
stances attending the death of the remaining 151 
victims were not ascertained. During the same 
year 973 persons were injured by lightning, but 
survived. ‘The Weather Bureau, upon statistics 
extending over 10 years ending with 1900, esti- 
mates the average annual number of deaths from 
lightning, in the country, at from 700 to 800. 

HE ALPs CouLD RUN THE RAILWAYS.— 

An engineer of Zurich, L. Thormann, 
reports, after a careful examination, that suffi- 
cient electric power could be developed from the 
waterfalls of the Alps to run all the railways 
of Switzerland. There would be little or no 
reduction of cost, he says, but the time may come 
when the change from steam to electricity may 
be desirable, because Switzerland has to import 
all the coal she uses. From 21 waterfalls, some 
of which are already partially utilized for 
industrial purposes, 86,000 horse-power could be 
developed, but only 60,000 horse-power would 
be required to replace the steam-power now used 
on the railroads. 


MANCIPATION OF THE HorsEz.—Although 
the predictions freely made a few years ago 
that the development of electric traction would 
quickly drive horses from the field of labor have 
not been fulfilled, yet the Electrical Review 
cites statistics to prove that the disappearance of 
the horse is actually taking place, although so 
slowly as not to attract much attention. In Paris 
the number of horses fell off about 6 per cent. 
between 1901 and 1902. In London the decrease 
in the same time was 10 per cent. In Berlin, 
Vienna and St. Petersburg a similar falling off 
is shown by the census of horses. In New York 
it is estimated. that the number of horses has 
decreased 33 per cent. in the last 20 years. But 
although horses may be relieved of the burden of 
hard labor, it is not likely that man will ever 
banish his ancient friend and’ servant wholly 
from the circle of his pleasures. 


HE MAGIC OF THE PRIMROSE.—An exam- 

ple of the dramatic effects in which nature 
seems sometimes to indulge is furnished by 
Prof. Hugo De Vries’s description, in a recent 
lecture on the mutation of species, of the appear- 
ance sometimes presented by the large-flowered 
evening primrose in Holland. This plant was 
introduced into Holland from America about a 
hundred years ago, and has now escaped from 
cultivation. The plant attains a height of five 
feet or more, and is thickly covered with flowers, 
whose size and brilliant yellow color attract 
immediate attention, even from a distance. The 
flowers open shortly before sunset, “‘and this so 
suddenly,” says Professor De Vries, “that it 
Seems as if a magic wand had touched the land 
and covered it with a golden sheet !’” 
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ientific kite-flying within the 


reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
“st can fly it. Tandems delight 


both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 2c. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


Zimmerman Machine Co., 
Arch i. Present. Ohio. 
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durability, and we sell and ship direct from 
the looms to you at manufacturer’s prices. 


Send for Cata., measuring directions and prices. 


ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION. When You’re in Trouble 


with Varicose Veins, Ulcers,Leg 
Swellings, Weak Knees, Weak 
Ankles, Swollen Joints, etc., 


Our Seamless Heel 


Elastic 
Stockings 


furnish quick relief and 
often permanently cure. 
e weave them to 
your measure from 
new elastic (made by 
us) insuring fit and 
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| Some Silk Tags 
recommend particular soaps and 
caution against Cheap Washing 
(Powders. Latter is good advice, 


| but cannot refer to 


 Pearline 


| Test. We soaked in Pearline suds, as SIrONg as we 

direct for Heaviest, Coarsest Washing.for three 
| hours, 20 skeins of the most sensitive and delicately 
| colored Wash Embroidery Silks manufactured by 


Nineteen skeins showed noloss of color. One skein showed 
almost imperceptible loss, and this skein when washed as 
directed on tag -usiné Pearline instead of the’mild 
soap recommended - showed no loss of color. 


The Results f 
of this Abuse of Pearline 
prove that there is Certainly no risk 
com Ore) Ce) me amis Use of 


Pearline 
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Elgin Watch 


the timekeeper of a lifetime—the world’s 
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where; fully guaranteed. Booklet free. 
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weather destroy 
white lead paints. 


Vatton’s proor Paints 


are weather proof—almost time 
proof. 40 colors and shades, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
General Distributers 


Send for Book of Paint 
Knowledge and Ad- 
vice, free, to ’ 








We have no agents or branch stores. . 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


* INCE the announcement of our 
Reduced Price Sale a few 














weeks ago several hundred 

pieces of goods have been closed 
out. There is still a rich assort- 
ment, but you must act quickly 
if you wish to take advantage of 
this Sale 

Sutts and Skirts, made to or- 
der, at one-third less than reg- 
ular prices. Perfect in style, 
shape and workmanship. 

Note these reductions: 


Cloth Suits, former price ' 
$10, reduced to $6.67. (@% 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Skirts made of all-wool 
materials, former price 
$5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reducedto $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to 
$6.67. 
Rainy-day Skirts, 
former price $6, 


reduced to $4. 
$9 Skirts reduced 
to $6. 


$5 Shirt- Waist Suits reduced to $3.34. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2.67. 


The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price-List 


will be sent free upon request. Every garment 
guaranteed to fit and please you. If it does not, 
send it back and we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 























A Fly 


is not as harmless as it seems. It brings 
into the house many undesirable things 
which it picks up with its hairy, cup- 
shaped feet. Among them are disease 
germs, After a fly has entered your home 
it is a menace to your family’s health — 
you should make it harmless. But you 
cannot do it without 


Tanglefoot 


STICKY 
FLY-PAPER, 


which catches the fly and the germs it 
carries and coats them both over with a 
varnish from which they can never escape. 

Poisoning the fly will not do—as the 


germ is not poisoned e 
A fly-trap will not do—as the buzzing of 
the fly will blow the germs through the 


meshes and you will! inhale them 

So Tanglefoot is the only remedy. 
Every dealer has it. It is an inexpensive 
safeguard. 











Y Bays the celebrated, high e 
new 190% Model BURDICK BIETELE, 
28-inch wheel,any height frame, grade equipment, 
including high grade guaranteed pneumatic tires, adjustable 
handle bars, fine leather covered grips, ded saddle, fine ball 
bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, beautifully finished through- 
ost, any colorenamel. Strongest Guarantee. 
19-9 for the celebrated 1 Kenwood Bicycle. 
12.75 for the celebrated 1902 Elgin King or 2 
cle. $14.95 for thehighest grade 1902 
three-erown nickel joint, Napoleon or Josephine, com with 
the very finest equipment, including Morgan & Wright highest 
grade pneumatic t a lar 650.00 Bicyele. 7 
on any bicycle ordered. : 
For the most wonderful bieyele 
offer ever heard of, our liberal terms and pay after ved 
fer, write for our free 1 


Asareen, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. CHICAGO, 


























HE YOUTH’S COMP ANTON isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its ~ eaten: 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single week! = of the paper. 
additional pages over ei —which is t ° Thumber 
given for $1.75—are a gift . the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
ser{ber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Pompanion, whe when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an =apeems Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All tmasters are weares 
to register letters whenever requested to 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
— a sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibilit y: 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your pa oer hich shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 

books unless this is done. 


Caution against ying mone 
to renew subscri Piles S.chewals of bn oe 


The Companion the payment of money to 
strangers sould BY made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE EVIL OF HEAVY HATS. 


HEN travelling in countries where 
the great majority of the people 
habitually walk bareheaded, as 
is the case in many parts of Italy, 
for instance, one can hardly help 
noticing the great number of 
handsome heads of hair seen on 
the streets. This fact must be 
accepted as one of the strongest 

proofs that the hat is the most fruitful cause of 
baldness. It is certain that there are more bald 
men than bald women in the world, although if 
women were condemned to wear heavy, unyielding 
felt and silk hats as men are, they would proba- 
bly suffer as much. 

The head-gear to which men are condemned for 
the greater part of the year has several qualities 
inseparable from it which tend to lower the health 
of the scalp and injure or entirely destroy the 
hair, and in a lesser degree women’s hats may 
come under the same condemnation. These quali- 
ties are weight, lack of ventilation and tightness. 
Any hat which causes a sense of oppression and 
heaviness across the brow will injure the growth 
of the hair. 

Let any woman who has worn for months or 
years small, light bonnets set back from the face 
put on a stiff felt hat that rests upon the brow, and 
she will soon realize how vigorously her whole 
head resents the unwonted tyranny. She will find 
herself constantly lifting the weight to gain a 
moment’s relief and fresh air for the imprisoned 
and rebelling nerves and veins. If she persists 
in wearing the hat, in a short time the danger- 
signals cease. Her brow becomes apparently 
indifferent to the insult; it has given its warning 
—its danger-signals of pain and discomfort—and 
now adapts itself to the new burden. But the 
harm goes on, nevertheless. The scalp suffers 
from overwork, overheating and lack of ventila- 
tion, and in a short time the thinning temples and 
dull, nerveless hair will tell the tale. 

The growing custom for women of removing the 
hat in public places together with the extreme 
lightness of the structures demanded by fashion 
for the greater portion of the year should result 
in a noticeable improvement in this respect, for 
with the hair as with all the rest of us, good looks 
cannot exist without good health. 
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LODGING FOR THE NIGHT. 


he Texas rangers, those mounted police who 
preserve order far out beyond the bounds 
of ordinary civilization, have all sorts of 
experiences. One of these comes back from the 
other side of the water in the pages of the Sunday 
Magazine. A ranger had ridden hard all day on 
the track of cattle-thieves. At sunset, weary with 
his ride, he turned his horse toward some curling 
smoke, the only sign of life in the wide expanse. 
“Hello!” he shouted, riding presently up to the 
door of an uninviting dugout. “Hello yourself!” 
came back in a gruff voice. 

“Where can I get a lodging for the night?” 
asked the stranger. 

“Forty miles ahead of ye,’”’ was the curt reply. 

Tired, hungry, and not well-pleased at the 
prospect of a forty-mile ride across the prairie, 
the ranger tightened his rein and turned his horse 
away from the dugout. But the gruff voice followed 
him. 

“Take your critter down thar in the hollow and 
tether him, and come in here,” it said. 

The ranger did as he was told, and returned to 
the dugout. It was a sort of armed neutrality that 
prevailed there. He himself was well-equipped 
with revolvers. Two long bowie-knives dangled 
from the belt of his host, and a gun stood ready to 
his hand. They eyed each other with mutual 
distrust. 

“What are you after ’way out here in this part o’ 
the prairie?” questioned the host. 

It occurred to the ranger that this might be one 
of’ the very men he was in search of, and the 
gleaming eye told that he was not a man to be 


trifled with. So he parried the question, explain- 
ing that he had some business among the cowboys, 
and to give his companion more confidence he | 


unstrapped his revolver belt and laid it aside. 


Then another rough-looking fellow, loaded with | 


knives and revolvers, entered the dugout, and | 
with the words, “Son, this here stranger happened 
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by just fore night, and I gave him welcome,” was 
introduced to the stranger. 

Father and son proceeded to prepare supper, 
all the time watching the stranger, who in turn 
kept his hand on a knife hidden beneath his coat. 
Supper over, the old man said, “Stranger, we go 
to bed right after supper, and before we go we 
always reads out o’ this little book. The old 
woman died and left us two year ago. She always 
read out of it. We’ve been powerful broke ever 
since she died, and we put her out yonder. When 
we read out o’ her book it keeps us from losin’ 
heart about her.” 

He took a tiny Bible from a mustard-box, and 
by the flickering firelight read a chapter from the 
old book. Under its spell the men forgot their 
distrust of each other. 

The ranger felt that the influence of a God- 
fearing woman reigned in the prairie dugout, and 
he had no further fears for his life. He stretched 
himself out in trustful sleep, and without any 
anxiety took the rest he needed. 
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USED TO THE COLD. 


Bren 2 ticket has its story,” said a man 

acquainted with the pawn-shops, and one of 
the sad little tales which he told is repeated by the 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 1t was a bitter cold day, 
and a mite of a boy, not over nine years old, 
had come in, wrapped in his overcoat. This he 
peeled off, and deposited it upon the pawnbroker’s 
counter. 

“Give me a dollar ’n’ quarter?” he asked, in 


pleading tones. 
“Dollar,” said the money-lender. 


“Oh, please give me a dollar ’n’ a quarter!” 
4 tdoit. Dollar.” 
The pox was almost crying, and he begged 
earnestly for the sum he aske “T want to get 


my sister’s coat out,” he said, ‘as he laid down 
eight cents as interest money. This proposition 
the pawnbroker accepted, and the boy went shiver- 
ing into the cold, with his sister's 

“Ts your sister ag ng to a dance ce to-night?” a 
———- asked h 

No, sir, mom’s been sick, an’ Maggie had to hock 

her coat for feed. She's got a job now, an’ she’s 
got to have a coat to got to work in. I don’t 
mind the cold; I’m used to it. 
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EVERY ONE HIS OWN WAY. 


Chicago man who lives on Goethe Street gets 

off the car at Schiller Street because no 

conductor can understand his pronunciation of 

Goethe. It is not an easy word for English- 

speaking -people to pronounce, but the Chicago 

man tried hard for a week, and managed, says the 
Detroit Free Press, to get the German “oe.” 


He tried it on the conductor the first ovening.- 
“Huh?” asked the conductor, looking blan 

The passenger repeated it. 

Gomi yes,” exclaimed the conductor, “you mean 

The coat evening the conductor called it Go-eeth. 
The third time it Was Go-ee-the. Then an Irish- 
man on one of the trains called it Go-tay. 

The Chicago man’s trials were not confined to 
his difficulties on street-ears. One day he left an 
order at the grocer’s. The clerk looked at the 
address A en 


“Oh. ” he said, ae a Street.” The next 
day the. Duteher called it “ Gaytie,” and the 
laundryman “Gaytuh.” Then the man who 


deliveres coal shortened it to “Goth Street. x 
& & 


COLD COMFORT. 


be butler in a Scotch family occupies a privi- 

leged and unique position. He sometimes 
assumes a freedom of speech which seems to 
American ears to border.on impertinence; but 
to those who know him his frank speech is only 
one of the many evidences of his interest in the 
family welfare. 


A young American woman was the guest ata 
house where a butler of that sort reigns. She 
submitted to his patronage with much apyncomens 
but one day there were unexpected an superves rtant 
guests for dinner, and a little ecilee before 

meal was served the butler waylaid the y “4 
American in the hall. 

“I’m fearin’ there’ll no be quite enough soup,” 
he whis “so when it’s offered, ye maun 
decline it, lass.” 

“Decline sou ay oy hy said, laughing. 

hy, that would not be p 

“Weel, not a Lh sid. , a with a benig- 
nant smile, “but t hey’ll a’ make excuse for ye, 
thinkin’ ye ken nae better.” 
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UNCLE SAM’S SLOT - MACHINE. 


business man who wanted a bookkeeper stated 
his need in an advertisement. The notice 
was seen by a young woman who was out of work, 
and who had searched for employment day after 
day without success. She had just one cent left. 
This she spent for a postal card, on which she 
wrote a reply to the advertisement, and dropped 
the card in a street letter-box. 


Her application impressed the business man 
favorably, and he wrote to her, asking her to call 
at his office. She did so and secured the position. 

Her modesty and worth, no less than her capa- 
pene won upon her “mre that before man 
months had passed he o ryee her his heart an 
hand, and she a 2p S wife. 

“And to think,” he — one day Curing the 
honeymoon, “that it all came from your spending 
your last cent for a postal card and mailing it at a 
street corner!” 





“Yes,” she replied, with a smile and a blush. 
“I dropped a penny in the slot and got a husband.” 
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EVIDENTLY A LANDSMAN. 


he boy who can use his eyes as sharply as did 

the hero of the following story from the 
Chicago Post, and can make as reasonable deduc- 
tions, need not mind if his teacher calls him 
obtuse. 


The teacher in this ange thought her pupil very 








— and finally ask 
0 you know — George Washington was 
|a@ sgiter or a tT et @ 

e€ was a soldier, rer ed the boy, promptl 

Pe ad do you know . — = 

Cause I saw a picture of him crossin’ the 
Deane, an’ any sailor ‘d know enough not to 
stand up in the boat.” 





COURT PLASTER. 3 S4587%, 3 Cents. 


PACIFIC SEA-MOSSES. Fine collection 25¢.; large igbeled 
collection $1, post-paid. Coronado Curio Co., Coronado, Cal. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Chicago. 
Comaplote courses in music under superior aoe BE 
th the many advantages incident to a large univer- 
ay Send for catalogue containing full information to 


P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Ill. 


CAN YOU DRAW 
a Mechanical Figure Like This? 


If you have a “knack” for it, =~ it. 
e teach by corresponden 














- 
Write for Handbook 
and particulars about 


FREE 
Scholarships; 
only expense, instruc- 

tion pape’ 





LES “Ona: 
EPore by all Dealers oHAIN 
AMERICAN OYOLE MFG. 00. 









For Women 


If a young girl starts early to 
wear Radcliffe Shoes she will 
save her feet from all the hard- 
ships of ill-fitting shoes and save 
her purse a dollar every time 
she buys a pair. 


Radcliffe 
Shoes, at 


are of best materials, fashioned 
artistically and made for service as 
well as beauty. It is evident on 
comparison that they are better 
than most shoes sold for $3.50. 


If your dealer should not have them 
write us. We will tell you who does and 
send you a booklet of shoe styles. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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vita, vitality). 


Ma 
sweet 4 bright eyes, and a clear, active b 


ad a pe 
im that’ ‘Wiaita Vita is 
thoroughly impregnated with the 


A GREAT LABOR SAYER. 
when she introduces Malta-Vita into the family. 
taste, perfectly cooked, ~F rad 7 ‘because Mal 
sustain life and invigorate both nung and bod 
old and young, sick or well. Malta-V 


ping an 
FREE. 


MALTA-VITA 





Teach your children the following definition, which will appear in future dictionaries : 


MALTA-VITA (Malta-vita), . sing. (malta, life of grain, and 
The perfect food, pure, palatable, nutritious ; 
so prepared as to be easily digested and perfectly assimi- 
lated by the human system, requiring no cooking. 


dn then cooled and put through a special process of 
iastase of barley, flaked and toasted 


Half the work and worry of the neinvatiien 8 life is removed 





ta-Vita is the Perfect Food. It aeeee | health (perfect digestion), clean, white teeth, 


Ask my ph stotan about the value of malt extract (Gostase of barley) as an aid to digestion 
when combined with the whole wheat, k Tel 


which has previously been cooke i 


made from the whole wheat, ya A cleaned, perfectly cooked by 


uring, after which the whole wheat is 


alta-Vita is the Perfect Food— ——- in 
ita contains all the elements nece: a 
ta- Vita requires no cooking, and is relished b 


Vita and frule with with cream and sugar to taste, make a delightful 
, summer diet, and remove all necessity for building fires to insure a palatable and pleasant meal. 


If your peor does not keep MALTA-VITA send us 25c. to P and for ~Asy ¥ 
postage, and we will send you a package direct. 


6 packages 


A beautiful cook-book, “Seventy-two Dainty Dishes,” on request. 


PURE FOOD COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 





























